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REPORT 

Of the Committee appointed by His Honour the Ad- 
ministrator to enquire into and report upon the 
laws and system tinder which education is at 
present provided^ and to make such recommenda- 
tions aSy in the opinion of the Cmnmittee, will 
tend to greater efficiency. 



PART I. 

The Committee have the honour to report as follows : — 

I. The terms of reference, as above mentioned, were of the widest Scope of en- 
rayo. nature, and indicated that the Committee were to have a free scope in *4^'y- 

determining what matters should be considered, and on what lines their 
investigations should be conducted. 

We might have felt some difficulty in arriving at a decision upon 
the plan of our enquiry had it not been for the fact that certain grounds of 
dissatisfaction with the present system of education had been disclosed in 
certain resolutions (Appendix I.), submitted to His Honour the Resident Salisbury reso- 
Commissioner in 1906, by a committee appointed at a public meeting in *"*^'*'°^ 
Salisbury. These formed the subject of a debate in the Legislative Council 
in May, 1907, and indirectly led to the formation of the present Committee. 

We were also placed in possession of a Memorial (Appendix II.) sent Buiawayo Me- 
to the Visiting Directors of the British South Africa Company by some 380 "*®'""^ 
residents of Bulawayo, expressing dissatisfaction with the system of, and 
facilities for, education in that town. The Directors had promised that this 
Memorial should be considered by the Committee, which was then in 
contemplation. 

With these documents before us, we were able to forecast the Subjeota of en- 
directions in which our enquiry was likely to extend, and we decided to ^i"''^- 
classify our investigations and discussions under the following heads, 
leaving any further branches of the subject to be considered as they came 
forward in the course of the evidence : — 

(1) The system of Government grants, and the operation of the 

existing Education Ordinance. 

(2) The question of establishing Government undenominational schools 

at main centres. 

(3) The means for providing education for children in outlying centres 

and districts. 

(4) The question of compulsory education. 

(5) The co-education of boys and girls. 

(6) The system of inspection. 
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(7) The curriculum of primary schools. 

(8) Secondary education. 

(9) Technical education. 

The evidence which we have taken has not in any material point 
traversed beyond the ground covered by the above headings. 

Native educa- It will be observed that the subject of native education was not 

***^ included in the scheme of the enquirj*. We were not in possession of any 

a pi tori evidence shewing that there was dissatisfaction wnth the provisions 
made by the Ordinance for native education, and we decided to abstain from 
consideration of the subject unless the evidence shewed that decided views 
were held by a considerable section of the witnesses. The result justified 
this course : only one witness (Rev. Mr. Etheridge) dealt to any extent with 
the education of natives, and, although the members of the Committee 
visited the institution of which this gentleman is the head — viz., the native 
mission schools at Penhalonga — they were unable to see enough of the routine 
to entitle them to express any opinions or to make any recommendations. 

Qaestions sent Every witness who volunteered or was invited to give evidence before 

to witnesses. ^^^ Committee was furnished with a series of questions (Appendix III.), and, 
besides those who appeared personally, many answered these questions in 
writing, while a few gave both written and oral evidence. 

•^^1 V * r*^^ The Committee sat for the purpose of receiving evidence at Salisbury, 

mfttee. ^ "" Umtali, Gwelo and Bulawaj^o, and fifty witnesses in all were examined. 

A list of the witnesses, with their professions, is appended to this report 

(Appendix IV.), and it will be seen that they were representative of a great 

variety of interests. Of the 19 ministers of various denominations who 

R45prescntotiv«j tendered evidence, seven were of the Church of England, three each of the 

denoe? ^ *^* Roman Catholic, Wesleyan Methodist and Dutch Reformed Churches, and 

one each of the Hebrew, Presbyterian and Congregational Churches. 

Amongst thase who sent in written statements without giving oral 
evidence (Appendix V.) there was one clergyman of each of the following 
denominations : — Church of England, Presbyterian, Dutch Reformed and 
Methodist Episcopal. 

We are satisfied that no shade of thought or interest in the country 
was left unrepresented, and while the conflict of opinions expressed was in 
some measure embarrassing we are gratified at the hearty co-operation 
which we have met with at the hands of the public — pointing to a very 
widespread and real interest in the important subject we were called upon 
to investigate. 

Historic&l j?. Before dealing with existing problems it will be advantageous to 

**^^* trace briefly the history of the educational movement in Rhodesia For 

this brief historical sketch we are indebted to an oflicially-published report 
by Mr. H. E. D. Hammond, the first Superintending Inspector of Schools, 
and to some notes which Mr. Geo. Duthie, the present Director of Education, 
specially prepared for this Committee. We have also to thank the latter 
for the numerous and valuable statistical schedules which are to be found 
in the Appendix (Appendices VI. to XIV.). 

Early schools The first school for European children was opened in Bulawayo, early 

m Rhodesia. -^^ 1895, with an attendance of 30 pupils above six years of age. The 
iao5. instruction in this school was undenominational, though it is not quite clear 

by whom it was founded. In the same year a school — termed the ** Convent 
School" — was opened on similar lines by the Jesuit priests and the 
Dominican sisters. Grants were also made to the Church of England for 
school purposes at Salisbury, Bulawayo and Gwelo. Shortly afterwards the 
Government made an agreement with the Dutch Reformed Church to pay 
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axinually one-third of the salaries of their ministers at Bulawayo, Melsett^r 

and Enkeldoorn, in return for an undertaking that they would conduct 

schools for the Dutch children in those districts. It will be seen that the 

first beginnings of education in the territory were largely due to the 

initiative of different religious bodies, though the teaching was always 

undenominational. In September, 1 896, there were two schools for European Position in 

children in Salisbury, one conducted by the Dominican sisters, the other by *^^^ 

the representatives of the English Church. The same year saw the opening 

of two sch<x)ls by the Dutch Reformed Church — one at Bulawayo, the other 

in the central Melsetter district — while the Jesuit fathers started a school 

^or boys at Bulawayo. At the close of the year there were four European 

schools at Bulawayo, with 149 pupils. In 1897 a small school f(»r Europeans is97. 

was opened at Umtali. In the following year the Salisbury Town Council is98. 

erected a school building for boys and girls, and entered into an agreement 

with Government for its conduct, whereupon the English Church school 

was closed, the Bishop being of opinion that one large school would be more 

eflScient than two small ones. The sisters of the Dominican order opened a 

large school for girls and small boys, with boarding accommodation for the 

former. In the same year a school was opened at Bulawayo under the 

auspices of the Church of England (St. John's), and two private schools 

were at this time in existence. In 1898 the number of children attending 

school at Bulawayo was 310, and the education at all the schools, except 

that of the Dutch Reformed Church, was undenominational. 

In 1899 the first Education Ordinance (Appendix XV.) was passed. i«99. 
Its main provisions were the creation of an Education Department and of an First Edaca- 
Inspectorate, and the institution of a system of Government aid to qualified ^'^^^ Ordinance, 
schools which conformed to the regulations. Schools were classified as 
Undenominational Public Schools and Voluntary Public Schools, and the 
grants-in-aid were on the pound-for-pound principle. 

The following eight schools were at this time in receipt of Gk)vern- schools then 
ment aid : — esubiished. 

At Salisbury : 

(1) The Convent School (Dominican sisters). 

(2) The Public School (public board). 

At Bulawayo : 

(3) St. George's School (Jesuit fathers). 

(4) The Convent School (Dominican sisters). 

(5) St. John's School (Church of England). 

(6) Dutch Reformed Church School. 

At Umtali : 

(7) American Mission School. 
At Enkeldoorn : 

(8) Dutch Reformed Church School. 

The Board of the Salisbury Public School was composed of five 
members, of whom two were nominated . by Government, two by the Town 
Council (which guaranteed half the expenditure), and one elected by the par- 
ents, and this was the only aided school in the territory which was not carried 
on under the supervision of a religious body. Four centres were now fairly 
well equipped with facilities for primary education, but the outside com- 
munities were still unprovided for, and it became evident that, to meet 
their requirements, modifications would have to be made in the existing 
legislation. 

The second Education Ordinance (Appendix XVI.) was passed in 1903. 
1903. Under it the Government aid, which by the 1899 Statute could only xhe Education 
be accorded to schools with a minimum of 25 pupils, was allowed to smaller Ordinance. 
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schools at the discretion of the Administrator. Provision was also made 
for aiding boarding houses and necessitous boarders (Order B). An im- 
portant clause was introduced empowering the Administrator to establish 
schools in places where a Board of Managers could not be found, and to 
maintain them wholly from public funds, or to make special arrangements 
in cases where the Boards of Managers were unable to maintain the schools 
on the pound-for-pound principle (Order E). 

The elastic nature of these provisions undoubtedly gave a great 
impetus to education, but, as will presently be pointed out (Part IL, 4), led 
to certain difficulties in the administration of the Ordinance, for which it 
will be the aim of the Committee to suggest a solution. 

1904. By 1904 we find the following additional schools established : — (9) 

Additional Grwelo Public School, which started with about 17 pupils and has renoiainea 

•ohooia. more or less at the same level ; (10) Victoria Public School, which started 

with 14 pupils, gradually dwindled down to 6, and has now again reached 
12 pupils ; (11) Selukwe Public School, which started with 12 pupils and 
has now 21 ; (12) Penhalonga School with 7 pupils to start with, coming 
down to 5 and now standing at 17 pupils ; and two boardingf schools, (13) 
one at Melsetter with 11 pupils, suddenly rising to 34, and now numbering 
18, and (14) one at Plumtree commencing in 1902 with 6 pupils and now 
numbering 59. There were thus 14 schools for Europeans at the be- 
ginning of 1904. 

In the case of the Salisbury School the dual control by the Govern- 
ment and Municipality led to a deadlock, and, at the latter's request, the 
Government undertook the management of the school and the provision of 
all the necessary expenditure. 

The Gwelo School was originated through the efforts of a Noncon- 
formist clergyman, but in 1903 the whole control and financial responsibility 
passed to the Government. 

Victoria School was instituted by the Church of England with the 
help of the Government ; but by 1905 the School Committee found that 
they could not raise funds for further expenditure and the whole cost of 
maintenance fell on the Government. 

The Penhalonga School has been carried on by a representative Board 
which is still in existence. 

A word may be said as to the schools at Melsetter and Plumtree. 
The Melsetter district is far from the railway and is occupied by a number 
of scattered families, chiefly Dutch-speaking. Some years back it was 
devastated by cattle disease, and, as the wealth of the community was com- 
prised mainly in stock, the people were reduced to straitened circum- 
stances, and Government was compelled to make very liberal provision for 
the education of their children. It was arranged that the cost per child for 
board, education and books should be fixed at £2 10s. a term, all remaining 
expense being undertaken by the Education Department, and this arrange- 
ment is still maintained. 

At Plumtree the boarding school was instituted mainly for the 
children of railway employes, in respect of whom one-third of the fees, 
amounting to £3 10s. per term only, is borne by the parents, the remaining 
two-thirds being shared by the Railway Company and the Government. 

1907. By the beginning of 1 907, four more had been added to the list of 

Additional Government-aided schools, viz. : (15) Que Que School with 16 pupils, under 

Bchoois. the charge of the Congregationalist minister ; (16^ Lobenvale School, near 

Bulawayo, with 14 children, under the Dutch Reformed Church; (17) 
Eben-haizer School, near Gwelo, also under the Dutch Reformed Church, 
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'which started with 15 pupils and now has 21 ; (18) Umtali High School, 
under a publicly-elected board, with 28 pupils. 

Three minor schools, in different parts of the country, bring the total 
of Government- aided schools to 21 ; and the cost of maintenance of six of Cost of main- 
these, less what is derived from school fees, is borne by Government (Salis- ^'^°°®- 
bury High School, Gwelo Public School, Victoria School, Melsetter Boarding control. 
School, Giant Mine School, Ayrshire Mine School). Of the others, five are 
<5ontrolled by representative fioards (Umtali High School, and the Penha- 
longa, Enkeldoorn, Plum tree and Que Que Schools) and ten are managed 
by clergy or church committees. 

S, The present position of education in Rhodesia may be accurately Present posi- 

fLuged from the tables Nos. VI. — XHI. in the Appendix. Schedule *'*°°' 
I. gives details of the distribution of the children in the various urban 
and rural areas. These figures are derived from the returns of the 
<3ensus taken on the 29th September, 1907, and the schedule shows the 
number of European children of the ages of 5 and 6, and also of those 
tetween the ages of 7 and 14, receiving education. 

The Director of Education makes the following comments on these Comments by 

. schedules : — Director of Edu- 

cation. 

** CJombining the figures for both periods it would appear that between 
the ages of 5 and 14 inclusive, which is usually taken to be 
school age, 622 are in aided schools, 205 in private schools, 435 
are educated at home, and 392 are not being educated, or in 
percentages, 37.6 per cent, are in aided schools, 12.4 per cent, are 
in private schools, 26.3 per cent, are educated at home, and 23.7 
per cent, are uneducated. The first observation that has to be 
made is that the figure under aided schools, viz., 622, does not 
agree with the figure of the schedule made up from the school 
returns (Schedule 2). The number between 5 and 14 in the schools 
return for last term is 715. This last figure is the correct one, and 
the discrepancy is explained by the fact that since September 
29th when the census was taken, a number of scholars have 
been added to the attendance at Government-aided schools. 
This would make the percentage of children in Government- 
aided schools between 5 and 14 to be 43 per cent. It would 
appear also that only 23.7 per cent, are not being educated. 
The question arises as to the class of education children are 
receiving who are being educated at home. I do not think that 
it can be assumed that all the 435 said to be educated at home 
are receiving an education equal to what they would receive in 
a school. But I think it can be fairly assumed that half of 
them are being satisfactorily trained. This would mean that 
36.8 per cent of the children of school age have to be provided 
for. But again in the towns there are 138 not being educated 
and 127 being educated at home, and as they have educational 
facilities provided for them they need not be considered further 
at present. Turning now to the rural areas, there are 254 not 
being educated, and taking half of these being educated at 
home, viz., 154, the total to be considered is 408 children, or 
practically 25 per cent, of the children of school age. 

*' It would probably be well to take a rapid glance at each of the 
rural districts in order to see which are requiring immediate 
consideration and to indicate what is now being done, 

"In the Salisbury district it may be taken for granted that the 
children mentioned as receiving education at home are entered 
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correctly. The 12 receiving no education are too widely 
scattered for a school to be considered. 

** In the Hartley district a new school has been opened since the 
census, at the Giant Mine, accounting for 10 children and an^ 
immediate prospect of increasing numbers. 

" In South Mazoe the children are chiefly to be found in the 
Abercorn Valley, are recent settlers, and their case is to receive 
airly attention. 

**Lomagundi is now supplied with a school which opens on February 
3rd. 

" In the Umtali district the children not going to school are mostly 
children of Dutch parents who have trekked down from Inyanga 
to Penhalonga for purposes of transport riding but have not 
sent their children to school there. 

** Melsetter raises a difficult problem. It may be taken for granted 
that besides the 46 entered as receiving no education, a con- 
siderable proportion of those said to be educated at home 
cannot be regarded as receiving a thorough education. In spite 
of the inducements held out of having their children boarded 
and educated for £2 10s. a quarter in the township of Melsetter, 
only about 18 children now avail themselves of this boon. The 
chief reason arises from the language question. Although the 
Dutch clergyman teaches Dutch for an hour a day in the school 
when he is in town, he is often on outside duty and there is 
no Dutch teacher. The arrangement is not in accord with the 
sympathies of the people, who are nearly all Dutch. Special 
attention is being paid to this district at present, but the 
difficulties are great. The children are scattered over an area 
of 2,000 square miles. It now seems possible to establish two 
small schools, one in North Melsetter and one in South 
Melsetter, and, with the extension of facilities to Dutch children 
in the Boarding School, a large number of children may be 
reached. 

" In the Charter district there is the same difficulty" as remirds dis- 
tances. The part of the Charter district over wliich the popula- 
tion is spread extends to 1,300 square miles. The school at 
Enkeldoorn has succeeded in attracting over 30 children to the 
township. 

"In Bulilima-Mangwe a school now exists near Marula, so that 13 
pupils have to be added to the Government-aided schools. 
There have been three other schools in the district — one at 
Lobenvale, another about nine miles from Plumtree, and a third 
near Figtree — but, owing to the difficulty of obtaining teachers, 
these have temporarily ceased, and have been partly replaced by 
the school at Marula. 

" From Insiza (3,000 square miles in area) I have the information that 
the new boarding grants have been received with favour, and a 
number of the children of school age will attend boarding schools. 

" In the Gwelo district, which extends over 6,000 square miles, there 
are said to be 31 children not at school. As there are five 
schools in this district, it would appear that the children not 
being educated must be scattered in isolated units over this 
large area, or that they belong to a class which does not attend 
school. 
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** With regard to the outside districts, it has been stated that very- 
few claims for assistance have been put before the Education 
Department. Presumably one reason for this is that a large 
number of parents have been able to make satisfactory educa- 
tional arrangements for their children at their own homes." 

From the foregoing remarks of the Director of Education, an idea Difficulties 
may be formed of some of the difficulties which the Department has to®°^°**^®^- 
encounter in attempting to bring education within the reach of all the 
children in the country. There are, however, others which he has not 
touched on, and we classify the whole of the difficulties as follows : — 

(1) The large area requiring consideration, and the scattered and 

floating nature of the population ; 

(2) The diversity of conditions in different districts ; 

(3) The number of different nationalities represented by the children ; 

(4) The apathy of parents in certain parts of the country ; and 

(5) The difficulty of securing and keeping teachers. 
We will consider these seriatim. 

(1) The large Area and the scattered and floating nature of the 
J^opulation. — The area of Southern Rhodesia is about 140,000 square miles, 
but many parts of this huge tract are unoccupied, and others only sparsely 
populated by Europeans. In some of the mining districts the European 
population consists almost entirely of men [e.g. Hartley township, Gwanda 
-township, North Mazoe and Belingwe). In purely agricultural districts, on 
the other hand, there is naturally a better proportion of families {e,g. Mel- 
setter district, Bulilima-Mangwe and Charter) ; while in the more established 
towns the child population is very considerable. These last are, generally 
speaking, well provided with school facilities, and it is the population in the 
rural areas which presents the greatest problem, for even in a comparatively 
well-occupied farming district the distances between homesteads are often so 
great as to preclude the possibility of getting as many as seven or eight 
children together at one spot. 

(2) Diversity of Conditions, — In at least three districts (Enkeldoorn, 
Melsetter, and Bulilima-Mangwe) a large proportion of the inhabitants are 
Dutch, and many of them are extremely poor. They possess little or no 
cash, and their simple wants are chiefly provided by their own labours. 
Here the question of school fees is a source of trouble, while several 
witnesses referred to the difficulty of giving instruction through the medium 
•of the English language to children who can speak nothing but Dutch. 

In the mining districts, on the other hand, the community as a rule 
-consists of fairly well-to-do folk, some of them earning good wages. Here the 
principal trouble is the frequency with which men employed by mining 
companies — contractors, mechanics, artizans, etc., change their quarters, ana 
shift from one mine to another. This tendency is common to all the popula- 
tion of Rhodesia, but is more marked among the persons engaged on work 
-connected with the mines. 

In agricultural districts, the boys are often taken from school at a 
^evy early age to assist their fathers on the farms, and, even if not removed 
altogether, are kept at home during the ploughing and reaping 
seasons. In many parts of the country the condition of the roads and 
streams during the wet season makes the walk to school well-nigh im- 
possible ; and the danger of their children being caught in heavy storms is 
another incentive to parents to keep them at home. These are only a few 
of the local circumstances which have lo be taken into account in making 
-arrangements for schools, and none of them apply to the older and larger 
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centres, where the conditions are more or less on a par with those of 
Colonial or English towns. 

(3) Diversity of Nationalities. — We have already referred to the 
diflficulty in localities where the population is a mixed one of English and 
Dutch-speaking families. Another question has been referred to by some 
of the witnesses who are engaged in teaching in the large towns, and that 
is the increasing number of children of European races other than British 
who have to be provided for. We have it in evidence that at St. John's 
Girls' School, Bulawayo, " three-fourths of the girls in the upper standards 
are foreigners — mostly Russian Jews," and the same element is found in 
some of the other schools. 

(4) Apathy of Parents. — This has been referred to by several 
witnesses, and appears to be most prevalent among the Dutch-speaking 
farmers. We shall deal with this in our remarks on Compulsory Education 
(v. infra Part III. 9., c). 

(5) Difficulty of securing and keeping Teachers. — This is a trouble 
which may be expected to disappear with time, but there is no doubt that 
it has operated very detrimentally in the past. The distance of Rhodesia 
from the coast, the high cost of living taken in conjunction with the low 
salaries offered, suspicions as to the unhealthiness of the country, may all 
have had their effect in causing teachers to hesitate in trying Rhodesia 
when there are more definite prospects in the older colonies. It has been 
stated in evidence by more than one witness that lady teachers frequently 
marry within a comparatively short time after their arrival. 

How difficiii- Most of the difficulties above referred to have arisen in other parts 

where*"fn SouTh ^^ South Africa, and a Memorandum is appended to this report 
Africa. (Appendix XVII.) indicating the manner in which similar questions 

have been faced in the Cape Colony. By the courtesy of the officers 
directing the Education Departments of rsTatal and the Orange River 
Colony we are also able to include some interesting information on the 
measures taken in those States. 



PART II. 



4. We have now dealt with the history of Education in Rhodesia 
and the present state of the territory from an educational point of view. 
Before proceeding to state the conclusions we have formed, it will be desir- 
able to touch on the working of the existing laws and a few subjects 
germane to this question. 

Effect of exist- There is no doubt that the existing Ordinance aimed at some degree 

ing Ordinance. ^^ uniformity, while allowing considerable elasticity in its administration. 
In effect it is noticeable that the Ordinance of 1903 has not succeeded ii> 
encouraging new schools to be opened under guarantors or managers, nor, 
with some notable exceptions, has the Government aid to schools already 
existing under Boards of Managers been sufficient to keep them in a 
flourishing financial condition. The expense of erecting suitable buildings 
has, in localities where the population is of a floating nature, deterred residents 
from becoming responsible for any sort of guarantee, while in other places 
there has been a difficulty in finding prominent local men of the necessary 
standing to act as Managers. 

Reversion of Some schools established under Order A, section 2 (b) of the Ordi- 

ernment.^ ^°^ uaucc, havc, owiug to financial difficulties, surrendered their independence- 
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and reverted to Government. Thus the schools at Gwelo and Victoria, 
originally started by religious bodies, and partly supported by Government 
grants, have passed under the sole control of Government, and it appears 
likely that other schools, founded under similar conditions, will, ere long, 
follow suit. The conspicuous exception — Plumtree School — owes its success 
very largely, though not entirely, to the liberality of the boarding grants — 
its scholars are nearly all boarders — and to the fact that the Railway 
Company, as well as the Government, is a contributor to its support. 

There appears to be a growing tendency to regard the Government Responsibility 
as being entirely responsible for primary education, and to make applications j '^ prima^ledu^ 
for the establishment of new schools exclusively under Order E, which cation, 
provides for schools wholly maintained out of public funds. Consequently 
that part of Order A which provides for grants in aid to new schools under 
the control of Managers (section 2 sub-section b) is practically a dead 
letter. 

Owing to the diversity of local conditions above referred to, the Grants in aid. 
grants in aid to various schools have unavoidably been regulated by the 
means of the community and the density of population. Where the community 
is a poor one, or the population sparse, the grants in aid, calculated 
according to the number of pupils, have been disproportionately high. 
Complaints were also made by some witnesses as to the irregularity and 
uncertainty of the grants, but on closer investigation we believe that they 
were not justified. 

The system of giving grants in aid to all schools attaining a certain 
standard of efficiency has tended to keep alive competing schools in places such 
as Bulawayo, where a concentration of the grants upon a smaller number of 
schools would probably have been attended with better results. 

5. The aided schools of Southern Rhodesia fall into three groups. Aided schools, 
the first two of which are dealt with under Order A of the schedule to the 
Ordinance, and the last under Order E : — 

(1) Those established and still controlled by religious bodies. To 
this group belong the following : — 

Salisbury : Convent School 
Bulawayo : Convent School 

S. George's Boys' School 

Dutch Reformed Church School 

S. John's School 
Eben-haizer : Dutch Reformed Church School 
Selukwe : Wesleyan School 

' Marula : Dutch Reformed Church School 

j Umtali : Public School 

Gwelo : Convent School 

(2) Those carried on under the management of local representative 
bodies : — 

Umtali : High School 

Plumtree : Boarding School 

Penhalonga : Public School 

Que Que : Public School 

Enkeldoorn : Public School 

(3) Those created by Government to meet local demands, or now 
wholly controlled and financed by Government : — 

Salisbury : High School 
Gwelo : Public School 

Victoria : Public School 
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Melsetter : Public School 
Giant Mine School 

0. Comparative Cost of Different Groups. — The actual cost per pupil 
of the education at the aided schools could only be ascertained by an 
examination of the accounts of the various institutions, but the cost to 
Grovernment will be found on reference to Appendix XIV. where the various 
grants are classified. 

From this table it is found, as might be expected, that the schools in 
class (3) are responsible for the greatest expenditure out of public funds. 
The average cost per pupil at the schools entirely supported by Government 
is £15.18 per annum, and ranges from £12.87 at the Giant Mine to £22.60 
at Gwelo. 

The average cost at the schools which are only partly supported by 
Government is £4.1, the lowest being the Convent School, Salisbury, with 
£1.52, and the highest the Public School, Umtali, with £10.07. 

7. Criticism of Evidence. — The Committee were struck by the great 
diversity of opinions expressed on some of the points upon whicn witnesses 
were interrogated, and have come to the conclusion that in many cases the 
witnesses had no real acquaintance with some of the questions, and 
attempted to answer them off-hand. The only issue which appeared to be 
kept absolutely clear was that dealt with in question number 3 (Appendix 
III.) with regard to undenominational schools, upon which all witnesses 
appeared to have decided views, shewing that it has been regarded as the 
vital question. 

Numbers 4 (education rate) and 7 (co-education) elicited a great 
variety of answers, betokening in the former case that very little thought 
had been given to the subject, and in the latter that opinions were much 
divided. 

Almost every witness who gave evidence had, however, some special 
point which he wished to emphasize, and this was very often traceable to 
religious bias, local prejudice or other special influence. It was noticeable 
also that what were burning questions in one district were held of little 
account in another. To give an illustration of this, the majority of wit- 
nesses in Gwelo urged that instruction in a native language should form 
part of the curriculum in primary schools, but this point was not mentioned 
by witnesses from any other part of the country. 

The Committee, in making these remarks, have no desire to under- 
value the evidence given, and take this opportunity of expressing their 
appreciation of the keen interest displayed by all sections of the community 
and their thanks to the witnesses who came forward so readily and in such 
numbers to assist them in their enquiry. 



Primary edu 
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PART III. 
A. — Primary Education. 
8- The Committee regard primary education as paramount in import- 
ance. In other words, they consider that the first object to be aimed at is 
to bring within the reach of every European child the opportunity of 
acquiring a thorough grounding in the standards usually accepted as con- 
stituting the education which boys and girls up to the age of 14 ought to 
possess. 
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The responsibility for providing these facilities is, in our opinion, a 
national one : it should be accepted as such by the Government, and the 
cost borne by the public exchequer. In saying this we do not wish to imply 
that the necessity for making provision for higher education should be dis- 
regarded, or even that its consideration should be postponed, but we regard 
secondary education as a subject for separate treatment, and think that our 
immediate duty is to the younger children needing elementary education. 

It is abundantly clear from the evidence taken by us that the general . Undenomiiia. 
opinion throughout the country is in favour of undenominational education ^'*'"* ^ uoatiou, 
under Government control, but we use the word " undenominational" in a sense 
rather different from that in which it is employed by those who so designate the 
class of education given at some of the so-called "Church" schools. It is true 
that the lessons given in these schools are devoid of any sectarian influence, 
and that all religious or dogmatic instruction is confined to the half-hour 
specially set apart for the purpose under section 7 of Order A of the 
Ordinance ; it is true also that these schools are freely attended by children 
who belong to creeds other than that of the controlling religious body ; but, 
on the other hand, it is urged by those who advocate undenominational 
schools that there is an atmosphere of sectarianism in the Church schools 
which it is impossible to eliminate ; some of them are housed in Church 
buildings, in others the teachers are ministers of the Church, and in all the 
effect of association or environment must in some measure be felt. They 
argue, too, that while these schools are attended by certain children of 
other creeds, this does not alter the fact that many parents would have 
conscientious scruples in sending their children to such schools, and does 
not satisfy the right of the public to have a school to which all children 
could be sent without suspicion of religious offence. 

9- The Committee, therefore, unanimously uphold the principle that 
Government aid should be confined to undenominational schools, and, as 
greater efficiency must be attained by the concentration of such aid, and 
seeing that, for the present at any rate, no town or district is believed to 
justify the existence of more than one complete primary school, they recom- 
mend that one such undenominational school only should be supported in 
each centre. 

In view of the good work certain Church schools have done in the 
past, and of the desirability of retaining as much as possible of the education 
of the country under a measure of Government control, one member, while 
agreeing entirely with the general principle and its application to smaller 
centres, was in favour of giving existing Church schools in Salisbury and 
Bulawayo the option of receiving Government aid up to an elementary 
standard — say the third — on condition that they did no work beyond that ; 
the rest of the Committee, however, considered that this departure from the 
principle laid down was not justified by the arguments adduced. 

(a) Existing Grants. — It has been contended by those who are con- withdrawal of 
nected with the Church* schools that the withdrawal of the existing grants ^J* V^h ^k "* 
would be an injustice and a hardship. They claim that they came forward at a 
time when no facilities existed \ov education, and that after labouring for a 
number of years in the face of great difficulties, they do not deserve to be 
suddenly deprived of Government support ; that the withdrawal of such 
support would spell extinction to some of them, while others would only 
continue under great disadvantages. 

The Committee have carefully considered this contention, but they 
have also borne in mind the fact that it has been urged on behalf of the 
Church schools, 

*The expression Church sohools is adopted for brevity, and implies those schools which, while giving 
undenominational education, are under the control or influence of a religious body. 
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(1) that they were established owing to the absence of Government 

schools, and are conducted in the interests of education purely, 
and not in the interests of any particular denomination ; 

(2) that they are themselves undenominational ; 

(3) that they are costing the various churches considerable amounts 

for maintenance, and that the churches desire larger grants to 
increase efficiency. 

These three factors distinctly reduce the possible hardships of with- 
drawing aid from the Church schools, for the establishment of thoroughly good 
undenominational schools would be in keeping with the spirit of Nos. (1) 
and (2), and would, moreover, relieve the churches of further responsibility 
under (3). Still, the Committee are keenly alive to the services done in the 
cause of education by these religious bodies, and the expenditure involved 
in bringing their schools to the present state of efficiency, and for these 
reasons we are of opinion that the change that we advocate should be 
effected judiciously and with as little hardship as possible, due attention 
being given to the merits of each particular case. 

Negotiations Negotiations should be commenced with existing schools controlled 

privlteroh^b.*^' ^y private or religious bodies, with a view to their absorption, or conversion 

into Government schools, and we believe that, in many cases, these 

negotiations would be welcomed, and that the desired result would be 

attained without any hardship at all. 

(b) Control. — The question next arises, ** Should the Government 
control be absolute, or should the Education Department invite the advice 
of local bodies in the conduct and management of schools ? " There is some 
conflict on this point in the opmions of the witnesses, but the 
majority consider that more public interest would be created, and better 
Advisory Com- efficiency attained, by the creation of Advisory Committees whose knowledge 
mittees. Power ^f \oqq\ requirements would be of material use to the Department. 

With this opinion the Committee concur. We recommend that 
provision be made for the constitution of an Advisory Committee to be elected 
in each centre by the parents of children attending the Government School. 
This Advisory Committee should have no control over finance, but their 
services could be utilised in a variety of ways, and should relieve the 
Education Department without weakening its ultimate control. They should 
exercise a general supervision over the school buildings, grounds and furni- 
ture ; recommend the appointment of teachers, and have power to suspend 
them in cases of emergency, subject to confirmation by the Department. 
They might also deal with the representations of parents ; make recommend- 
ations as to the remission of fees, partly or wholly, in necessitous cases, and 
generally act as a channel of communication between the parents and the 
Government, while seeing that the regulations of the Department are 
properly carried out. The financial control would, of course, remain with 
the Department, which would also exercise the final decision on all points 
submitted by the Committee. 

In cases, and there will be such, where parents fail to avail them- 
selves of the privilege of electing the Advisory Committee, the Government 
would be solely responsible for the management of the school. 

Compulsory (c) Compulsory Education. — The evidence on this point was almost 

education. unanimously in favour of compulsion modified to suit present conditions, and 

the Committee are of opinion that the principle of compulsory education 
within certain ages and distance limits must be accepted, as it is the only 
means of meeting the apathy which unfortunately is prevalent with certain 
classes of parents. The Committee are divided as to whether compulsory 
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education should, in principle, imply free education, some considering that 
parents would not value that for which they pay nothing, while others argue 
that nowhere is education more valued than it is in those countries where it 
is free. We are, however, unanimous in considering that in Rhodesia, in 
existing circumstances, it would be impossible to legislate for compulsory 
education except on a fee basis, always bearing in mind the necessity of 
making provision for exempting from fees, either partly or wholly, parents 
of straitened means. As before mentioned, the responsibility of recom- 
mending such exemptions is one which may fairly be relegated to the 
Advisory Committee, and where no Committee exists, the Magistrate or 
representative Government oflBcial should be charged with the duty, but 
there should be an investigation in every case to prevent abuse. 

After giving careful consideration to the views of the witnesses we 
recommend that the parents of all children between the ages of 7 and 14, 
within walking distance of a Government school, should be compelled to 
have such children educated to the satisfaction of the Education 
Department. Children arriving at the fourth standard before 
reaching 14 years of age should be released from further compulsory 
attendance at school. In accordance with the policy of leniency in intro- 
ducing changes of this nature we think that ** walking distance ' should be Walking dis- 
fixed at a low radius, and suggest one mile for children under eight years, **'^°«- 
and an additional half-mile for every two years of age, the maximum being 
thus two-and-a-half miles. 

(d) Local Rates. — The evidence on this subject was so inconclusive Local rates, 
that the Committee are unable to make any recommendation. It is clearly 
difficult to provide for rates where bodies with rating powers do not exist. 

(e) Buildings.— y^Q consider that, where possible and expedient, School buildings, 
existing school buildings should be utilised for carrying out our previous 
recommendations. Their suitability from a hygienic standpoint would, of 

course, be considered by the Education Department, and some that we have 
43een are unsatisfactory in this respect. In localities where education is at 
present carried on in Church buildings the need of erecting proper 
accommodation will, if our recommendations are carried out, demand 
attention. 

(f) The '' Half -hour'' Clause. — In spite of certain adverse opinions, Haifhour clause, 
which come both from laymen and religious ministers, we are unanimously 

of opinion that clause 7 of Order A of the Education Ordinance of 1903, 
giving the right of free access, for half an hour daily, to the ministers of 
recognised denominations, for the purpose of religious instruction, should be 
preserved. 

We are informed that advantage has not been taken of this clause to 
the extent that was anticipated by the late Mr. Rhodes, at whose instance 
it was introduced, but we think that this may, in the case of Church schools, 
have been due to a natural reluctance on the part of ministers to attend at 
schools where the control was vested in a body of a different denomination 
to their own. In the proposed undenominational schools, where ministers 
would be on an equal footing of independence, we think this difficulty would 
disappear. 

We have not been satisfied that there is any positive or valid objec- 
tion to the "half-hour" clause. Those who do object to religious teaching 
at schools are always at liberty to withdraw their children for secular 
instruction. On the other hand, the retention of the clause is obviously 
expedient, as a concession to those others who are opposed to the omission 
-of religious instruction, which is admittedly an important element in the 
building up of character. 
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10. The Committee, while recognising the desirability of having alP 
teachers professionally trained, find it inadvisable, in a new and sparsely- 
populated country such as Rhodesia, to insist too rigorously on fixed qualifi- 
cations or standards. 

Realising, however, the importance of securing teachers of the best 
class, we recommend that such salaries should be offered as will attract 
persons of a suitable standard to undertake appointments in this country, 
where the cost of living is still high. 

At present there are in Rhodesia 35 certificated and 19 uncertificated 
teachers, the proportion of the latter being 35 per cent, of the whole. Of 
the 19 uncertificated teachers, seven hold degrees from an English or foreign- 
university. The proportion in Cape Colony for 1906 was lower, the per- 
centage of uncertificated teachers ranging from 6.9 per cent, to 28 per cent* 
in the three classes of public schools. 

Until such time as the country has sufficient material to warrant the 
establishment of its own training colleges, we advocate a system of grants, 
enabling persons who are qualifying for the teaching profession to attend 
training institutions in adjacent States, upon their undertaking to teach for 
a fixed period under the Education Department of Southern Rhodesia. 
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in- //• (1) We consider that the English language should continue to- 

be recognised as the sole medium of instruction. The only objections to this 
come from the ministers of the Dutch Reformed Church, who urge that 
Dutch-speaking children will be at a disadvantage in receiving instruction 
in a strange language. As against this, we had the testimony of a teacher 
who has had eleven years' experience in a Dutch-speaking district, and who 
informed us that Dutch children are usually able to understand English 
sufficiently in five or six weeks. 

of The Committee see no objection to the teaching of Dutch, as a subject, 

being permitted for one hour a day in such districts, and would recommend 
that the Director of Education should have discretion to add this subject to 
the syllabus upon the recommendation of the local Advisory Committee. 

of (2) We think that separation of the sexes, especially in the play- 

grounds, should be aimed at in all except the lower standards. Separate 
play-grounds are possible, and should be required everywhere, but we fear 
that separate class-rooms would at present be impossible except in some of 
the larger schools. 

of (3) It was stated by several witnesses that the same standard had 

diflTerent values in difierent schools, and this complaint figures prominently 
in the recommendations of the Salisbury Committee of 1906. We have- 
received the assurance of the Director of Education that he is giving his 
attention to this most important point with a view of securing greater 
uniformity, and that pupils are now individually examined by the Inspector 
in order to test their fitness for the standards in which they are found. 

Special subjects. (4) Certain witnesses objected to the time devoted to nature study,, 

hygiene and drawing in primary schools, and to kindergarten occupations 
in the lower standards, but we regard thess subjects as of distinct value,, 
and consider that the time given to them is reasonable. We are satisfied, 
too, that teachers are given sufficient discretionary power to make special 
arrangements in the case of pupils coming to school late in age, who have 
only a few years in which to master the more essential subjects of readings 
writing and arithmetic. 

^^ (5) A suggestion was made by witnesses from agricultural districts- 

that the holidays might be altered so as to set free the bigger boys at 
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liarvest time, and enable them to assist their fathers at home. The Director 
of Education has informed the Committee that he sees his way to meet this 
requirement. 

(6) The Committee desire to emphasize the importance of physical Physical edu- 
^ducation and drill. Every public school should possess a good playground «^<^»o«»*«»d^u. 
for children of each sex, and a few simple appliances, such as parallel bars 
-and swings. 

In schools which are supported out of public funds instruction in the 
use of firearms should be made part of the regular routine for boys over 12 
years of age, and all boys who are assisted by boarding grants should receive 
elementary military training. Where the numbers justify such a step the 
formation of cadet corps should be encouraged. We think that in most 
cases the necessary drill and musketry instruction could be given by a 

'member of the British South Africa Police by arrangement with the officer 

-tx)mmanding that force. 

12m One of the most difficult questions which we had to discuss was Spaneiy popu- 
the problem of providing education in sparsely populated districts, and we ^*®^ distriou. 
have given mucn time to the consideration of the various suggestions for 
meeting this difficulty. 

There appear to be two possible solutions of the problem, and it 
.seems likely that they could be employed in combination : — 

(1) Increased boarding facilities at centres ; 

(2) Farm schools. 

The former of these is probably the more efficient way of dealing 
-with the matter, but would involve the greater expenditure. 

The establishment of boarding houses at certain centres which are Boarding houses, 
likely to be permanent would tap the adjacent districts and tend to 
•strengthen central schools. Further assistance might be obtained by the 
selection of approved families for the reception of boarders at fixed charges 
in the vicinity of Government schools. 

The system of boarding grants provided for in the Ordinance of 1903, 
and introduced, more or less experimentally, during 1907, has proved a 
great boon, and has been the means of attracting to certain schools a number 
of children who would otherwise have received no education. Although 
this system involves considerable expenditure we should like to see it 
continued, and, so far as possible, ext'ended. It might be applied in some 
cases to the approved families before referred to. 

The boarding grant system has been practically tested at Plumtree 
School, which is, without doubt, the most successful of our country schools. 
Here there are 55 boarders out of a total of 63 pupils, and it is significant 
that the boarders come to the school from considerable distances, in one 
case from the district of Lomagundi. 

The boarding grants are not intended to be taken advantage of by 

parents who can afford to do without them. It is in evidence that the 

privilege has been abused in this respect, and, although it is difficult to 

.suggest a means of preventing such abuses, we think that every application 

for a grant should be closely investigated. 

The Committee, as has been said, regard the boarding grants as the 
most efficient way of dealing with children scattered in rural districts. 
Still, there will always be some children whom the grants will not reach, 
and its general adoption would prove a serious drain on the vote for 
education. A more economical, if less satisfactory, method of dealing with 
small clusters of families would be the encouragement of "farm schools." Farm schools. 
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We consider that these should only be countenanced in places where a. 
minimum of eight pupils can be got together at a common meeting ground 
and within a walking radius. In such cases the farmers should be led to^ 
support schools by providing a schoolroom, furniture, and the board of the 
teacher, whose salary shoula be paid by Government. 

Fees should be charged in these farm schools as in others, but 
naturally the farmers who provide the schoolroom and accommodation for 
the teacher would have a special arrangement. The holidays could be 
arranged to suit the parents interested. 

Inspection of 13. The Salisbury Committee Complained of the irregularity of school 

schools. inspections, but the inspecting staff has been increased since the complaint 

was made, and arrangements have been made whereby every school will be 

visited at least twice a year, one visit boing made without previous warning. 

The Committee draw attention to the list of inspections during 1907 
(Appendix XII.), and they are satisfied that there is no need for making 
more elaborate arrangements at present. 

Medioalinspec- They are, however, strongly of opinion that periodical medical 

tions. inspections of all schools should be made, with the object of testing children 

for physical imperfections which often pass unnoticed— as, for instance, 
defective eyesight, adenoids, etc. These mspections might perhaps be con- 
ducted by the district surgeons. 

Desigmng of The designing of school buildings should be in tlie hands of a Govern- 

buildings, etc. jjjgnt architect, and special attention should be paid to ventilation, lighting 

and sanitation. Where possible, provision should be made for separate 

cloakrooms and playgrounds for boys and girls, with out-offices a sufficient 

distance apart. 

B. — Secondary Education. 

Seoondaryedu- 14- The evidence given before the Committee indicates that there is 

cation. some need of better facilities for secondary education in the Territory. The 

only school with anything like adequate provision for this is St. George's 
School in Bulawayo, under the Jesuit Fathers, and there is reason to believe 
that a considerable section of the people object to avail themselves of this, 
school by reason of its connection with a religious order. The result is that 
numbers of boys and girls are sent out of the country, to neighbouring 
Colonies or to Great Britain, to be educated. Involving as this does great 
expense, the separation of parents from their children for long periods, and 
in some cases even the breaking up of family life, the lack of good secondary 
schools under public control in the Territory is represented as often causing 
real hardship, while many parents who cannot afiord to send their children 
away are debarred from giving them the education they desire. 

Individual pupils are prepared for the School Higher Examination ot 
the Cape University in certain schools other than the one mentioned ; but, 
with a number of lower classes on their hands, it is not desirable that the 
teachers in primary schools should be burdened with work outside their 
legitimate province. 

While practically unanimous in thinking that the first efforts towards 
secondary education should be concentrated on one or two centres, th& 
witnesses were by no means so explicit in their ideas as to the method to 1» 
adopted or the initial steps to be taken, nor was any scheme brought forward 
which was entirely acceptable to the Committee. 

In subsequent discussion two proposals were considered, and it waa 
found that the members of the Committee were so equally divided in their 
views that it was decided to set out the two schemes side by side, with the- 
arguments used for and against each. 
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A section of the Committee is in favour of selecting Salisbury First propa»L 
and Bulawayo as centres for the development of secondary education, and 
providing each town with, 

(a) A secondary school above Standard III., with separate depart- 

ments for boys and girls ultimately. 

(b) A preparatory department to the secondary school for boys and 

girls from the kindergarten up to Standard III. 

In these centres the primary school would take the form of an elementary 
school, with low fees, and limited, say, to Standard IV. or V., for pupils not 
likely to go to the secondary stage. 

The arguments which have led this section of the Committee to their 
conclusion are as follows : — In view of the strong social sentiments prevailing, 
it appears desirable — if the best class of pupil is to be retained, and encour- 
agement is not to be given to the opening of select private schools — that an 
elementary school should be opened in each of the two towns named, at 
which the fees should be considerably lower than in the corresponding 
classes of the secondary schools, and to which all free pupils should be sent. 
This arrangement would yield two great advantages : — 

(1) The Department would not lose control of the education of a 

large and important section of the population, who, without some 
such separation, would entirely support private ventures, often 
inefficiently conducted ; and 

(2) The pupils likely to proceed to secondary education would be 

taught from the very beginning on lines directed towards such 
an end, and therefore rather broader than the lines of a course 
intended to terminate at Standard V., VI. or VII. 

The elementary schools with lower fees should be limited to Standard 
IV. or v., but provision should be made for the transfer of promising and 
well-behaved pupils reaching the limit, on easy terms, to the secondary 
schools, so that no deserving child would be debarred from proceeding to 
any standard of education by reason of lack of means. 

It is also suggested that continuation grants, extending in necessitous 
cases to boarding grants and free scholarships at the secondary schools, 
should be provided for pupils in schools outside of these towns who have 
passed Standard VI. in these schools, and who desire to obtain a secondary 
education. 

If this proposal is agreed to, it is recommended that, in each of these 
towns, an existing school be taken as the nucleus of the proposed secondary 
school, and that the selected school be developed, especially as regards the 
senior classes, by every possible means, until such time as it has sufficient 
numbers to warrant division into the departments suggested. 

In this way material would be prepared for the complete secondary 
school, and the system would develop, as the demand arose, by a natural 
process, so that if, under changing circumstances, any modification of the 
ultimate scheme seemed necessary, this could be carried out without doing 
violence to a completed organisation. 

Among the nieans which might tend towards the development of 
the selected school would be : 

(1) the establishment of the elementary school referred to above : 

(2) bursaries and continuation grants to pupils of other schools ; 

(3) the appointment, as far as possible, of well-educated and trained 

teachers of a class likely to command the respect of all sections 
of the community ; 
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(4) the stimulation of local interest and support by the establish- 
• ment of local Advisory Committees with the powers indicated 

in section 9 (b) of this Report ; 

(5) provision, as far as may be, for the teaching of science, music, 

art, and (until separate technical departments are established) 
of technological subjects likely to be of use, such as book-keeping, 
typewriting and the elementary principles of agriculture for 
the boys, and domestic economy, dress-making and cookery for 
the girls ; 

(6) the establishment of boarding houses. 

In the case of Salisbury, the existing undenominational school would 
form the natural nucleus of the proposed secondary school, though the 
building is unsuitable for development and could only be used for the 
suggested elementary school. It would be necessary, therefore, to erect so 
much of a well-designed secondary school building as is actually necessary 
to supply first needs. 

Bulawayo presents a rather more diiBScuIt problem, since it has 
no publicly-controlled undenominational school. If negotiations fail to 
induce any of the existing Church schools to come under public control, 
and so to form a nucleus, it will be necessary to start the school from the 
beginning and gradually build up such an institution as is desired, portions 
of a completely designed secondary school building being erected as 
required. 

For the carrying out of the scheme as proposed, considerable expense 
would be involved : — 

(1) in connection with buildings and equipment; and 

(2) for salaries of qualified teachers and general maintenance, which 

the fees would not be sufficient to cover. 

Towards this expense several witnesses have suggested that the 
Trustees of the Beit bequest might be willing to set aside, from the funds 
at their disposal, a sum sufficient not only to initiate the scheme, but to 
develop it as the needs of the country for secondary education become 
greater. If necessary, the preparatory department suggested might be 
excluded from such aid. 

The Government might well be expected to assist by free and liberal 
grants of land, both for sites of buildings and playgrounds and for the 
future endownient of the school, and the Municipalities might fairly be 
called on to make annual contributions towards maintenance, the establish- 
ment of bursaries, and, if necessary, the redemption of building loans. 

Seocmd propowtl. The above is an outline of the first proposal, but, as has been 

stated, it is not wholly in accord with the views of the remaining members 
of the Committee, who consider that it is inconsistent with the previously 
expressed principle that there should be a uniform system of undenomina- 
tional primary education throughout the country. They hold that the 
scheme would involve diffusion of the Government support; that the 
schools would overlap ; and that the curriculum of the elementary school 
from Standards I. to III. would be duplicated in the preparatory section of 
the secondary school, which, after the kindergarten classes, would provide 
for pupils of these same standards before proceeding into secondary work 
proper. 

Further, the creation of two schools which in a certain portion of 
their curriculum afford education on almost identical lines, but one of which 
is intended for those children who require primary education only, while 
the other is for those who from the outset are destined for higher education, 
opens the way to class distinctions. 
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The parent who desires his child to associate with school- fellows of 
a higher social grade than those to be found at the elementary school may 
fairly be expected to pay for this luxury out of his own pocket : it is not 
necessary for Government to provide elementary education of more than 
one type, or to recognise social distinctions, and this it would be assuredly 
doing if it lent encouragement to the first-mentioned scheme. 

A further point is that this scheme does not allow for the boy or girl 
who wishes to go through the complete ordinary course of primary edu- 
cation from Standards I. to VII. He can get Standards I. to IV. or V. at the 
elementary school, but beyond these Standards, unless he takes up the higher 
education provided by the secondary school, he cannot proceed. This would 
be a disadvantage which only the children in Bulawayo and Salisbury 
would suflTer from ; children in other centres would have access to primary 
schools completely equipped from Standards I. to VII. 

Lastly, the Beit bequest could be better devoted to a secondary 
school with a curriculum wholly distinct from primary education. The 
immediate responsibility of the Government is primary education. Second- 
ary education may well form the subject of separate consideration, and 
is an appropriate object for assistance from private munificence ; but to 
enlist support from such a source it must be conducted on a clear and 
distinct plan. The dedication of any part of the Beit funds to the scheme 
just outlined would give a handle to the suggestion that private munificence 
was being bestowed on elementary education for the richer classes. 

The conclusion which this section of the Committee has come to is 
that there should be one good secondar}?- school for the whole territory to 
begin with. This should start from Standard IV., with separate departments 
for boys and girls, and with boarding facilities for the benefit of children 
residing at a distance. 

These latter views are held by a majority of the Committee, but it 
has been unanimously resolved to put both suggestions with their pros and 
cons before the Government. 

To summarise, the two schemes are as follows : — 

A. First Scheme. — To provide two centres (viz., Salisbury and 
Bulawayo) with — 
(1) an elementary school f Primary school up to Standard 

with very low fees 1 IV. or V. 

Secondary school, with prepara- 
tory department, i.e., kinder- 
garten and primary Standards 
I. to III. ; and secondary de- 
velopment above Standara III., 
separate departments for boya 
and girls being aimed at. 

B. Second Scheme. — To provide one centre with a complete secondary 

school from Standard IV. upwards, leaving all earlier training 
to the Government primary school which this centre, in common 
with all others, would possess. 
If the Beit Trustees consider the development of secondary education 
in Rhodesia a fitting object for the expenditure of a portion of the truist 
funds, and whichever of the above alternatives is preferred, the Committee 
venture to express the opinion that a large portion of the capital should be 
ear-marked for the purpose, not necessarily for immediate use, but for 
employment when the conditions of the country have become more stereo- 
typed, and building on a large scale can be proceeded with. In the mean- 
while, the interest on this sum could be devoted to gradually developing 
one or other of the ideas expressed in the alternative proposals. 



(2) a public school with 
higher fees 
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Technical Edu- /5, Technical Education. — The training of hand and eye is already 

°***^"* carried out in existing schools by means of drawing, needlework and (where 

possible) woodwork. The Committee are entirely in favour of this, and 

would recommend an extension of the teaching of woodwork, all male 

teachers being induced to qualify themselves in this subject. 

The majority of the witnesses examined, while realising the import- 
ance of technical cxiucation in a mining community, expressed the opinion 
that the country was scarcely ripe for the establishment of technical schools 
pure and simple. 

The Committee believe that, without going to the expense of opening 
technical schools, much might be done in the proposed seconaary schools or in 
evening classes to prepare the way for this by provision, as may be required, for 
the teaching of the sciences preparatory to technical subjects, e.g., chemistry, 
geology, physics, steam, electricity, mechanics, practical geometry, the theory of 
building and machine construction, etc., as well as of commercial subjects, 
such as shorthand, typewriting and book-keeping. For girls in the secondary 
schools, in addition to the ordinary course of needlework prescribed in the 
code, domestic economy, cooking and dressmaking might also be taken up. 

One witness referred to the desirability of introducing spinning and 
weaving in country districts, and suggested that one or more ladies might 
be sent to the classes established in Cape Colony to learn the system, with 
a view to introducing it into schools in farming communities. The Com- 
mittee are entirely in favour of this, and recommend the course suggested. 

Education of 16m Education of Natives. — As already stated, the Committee do 

natives, ^^^^ g^^j themselves in a position to express decided views or to make recom- 

mendations in connection with this branch of education. 

Education of 17 Fducation of Coloured People. — One witness referred to the large 

coloured people, g^j^^ growing number of half-caste children, and the importance of making 
some provision for them. He stated that some of these children were heirs 
to property, and that those responsible for them were anxious that they 
should receive practically the same education as Europeans, and he 
suggested that a central school should be established for them. The 
Committee do not feel justified in expressing the view that Order C of the 
Education Ordinance is inadequate, nor do they, in the absence of further 
testimony on the subject, feel competent to make definite recommendations 
for dealing with this somewhat difficult class, but they believe that the 
importance of the question raised warrants their drawing the attention of 
the Government to it, and entitles it to further consideration. 

Publication of 18m The Committee are glad to note that the Director of Education 

reports, &c. y^^ }j^g,^ relieved of his duties as Statistical Officer, and also of those con- 
nected with the registration of births, deaths and marriages, and look for 
immediate good results from this action. They advocate the regular pub- 
lication and distribution of reports on the progress of education and the 
treatment of local requirements, and they also suggest the publication and 
free circulation of a small handbook comprising the terms upon which 
schools may be started, school regulations and general information. 

Reservation of 19^ The Committee recommend for the consideration of Government 

land for educa- ^YiQ adoption of a course which has already been followed in Canada and 
tionai purposes. ^^^ United States with satisfactory results. This is the setting aside of 
certain areas in all districts, not only for future school sites, but also for 
purposes of endowment. These lands may be let, or ultimately, when their 
value has gone up, may be sold, and the proceeds in either case applied to 
the endowment of public schools. 
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20m We have outlined in the Appendix some suggestions for dealing Problems in 
-with immediate problems in different districts of Rhodesia (Appendix XVIIL) ^"^'^ diatriote. 

21m Finally, it must be stated that, in making our recommendations, Coet of carry- 
while bearing in mind the necessity for keeping expenditure within such ^^^^^^ ^^' 
bounds as the condition of the territory demands, we have felt that it would 
be out of our province to estimate the outlay which would be involved in 
Ksarrying our ideas into effect. We are not in possession of sufficient data as 
to what funds may be available, nor do we desire to trespass upon what we 
-<5onsider to be the province of the Administration. 

We do not intend to recommend that any sudden transitions should Propoeaieshouid 
be attempted, but rather to indicate a policy and an ideal which should be ^jF^J*^^ ***"' 
.gradually developed and worked up to. The principles upon which this 
policy should be based are what we wish to emphasize. The changes should 
be made gradually, as demand arises and as circumstances permit. 



H. MARSHALL HOLE, Chairman. 

H. T. LONGDEN. 

F. R. MYBURGH. 

W. BAXENDALE. 

E. C. BAXTER. 

M. E. CLEVELAND. 

W. a BENNIE. 

:31st March, 1908. 
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APPENDICES. 



I. Letter containing resolutions by Salisbury Education Committee, 1906. 

II. Memorial to Visiting Directors of the British South Africa Company from resi- 

dents, ratepayers and householders of Bulawayo, with covering letter dated 
19th October, 1907. 

III. List of questions submitted to witnesses. 

IV. list of witnesses orally examined, with their professions. 

V. List of persons who sent in written answers to questions. 

VI. Schedule shewing Exiropean children receiving education or otherwise — CensuEV 

1907. 

VII. Schedule shewing ages of pupils in Government-aided schools — Quarter to 31st 

December, 1907. 

VIII. Schedule shewing pupils in the various classes in Government-aided schools 
as at 31st Deceniber, 1907. 

IX. Schedule shewing comparative statistics as to attendance during quarters to 31st 

December, 1906, and 31st December, 1907, with particulars as to teachera 

X. Schedule shewing grants earned during the year to 31st December, 1907. 

XI. Schedule shewing for each Government-aided school the number of pupils 

belonging to the various denominations as at 31st December, 1907. 

XIL Schedule shewing dates of inspections of schools during 1907. 

XIII. Schedule shewing qualifications ot teachers. 

XIV. Schedule shewing cost of different classes of schools. 

XV. Education Ordinance, 1899. 

XVI. Education Ordinance, 1903. 

XVII. Notes by W. G. Bennie, Esq., B.A., Deputy Inspector of Schools, Cape Colony^ 
as to educational difficulties which have arisen in that State. 

XVIII. Suggestions by Committee for dealing with immediate problems in different 
districts. 
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APPENDIX I. 



Letter containing Resolutions by Salisbury Education Committee. 



Town House, Salisbury, 

30th November, 1906. 
To His Honour, the Resident Commissioner, 

Salisbury. 

:SiB, 

At a meeting of the Educational Committee, held at the Town House, Salisbury, 
•on November 29, 1906, I was instructed to convey to you the following resolution 
^hich was passed at this meeting : — 

"That the resolutions of this Committee of August 16th, viz.: — 'That the 
Committee considers the present system of elementary education in 
Rhodesia to be very defective, and considers it the duty of the Government 
to make a thorough investigation into the whole system and, if necessary, 
institute reforms/ 

*' Also, that this Committee adopts the resolution passed at the public meeting 
held on the 31st July, 1906, reading as follows: — 'That the time has now 
arrived for secondary or higher education to be introduced in Rhodesia.' 

**That the same be forwarded to Lord Selborne through the Resident 
Commissioner, together with a request that a thoroughly independent 
and competent Inspector be nominated by the High Commissioner for the 
purpose of visiting all centres and districts in Rhodesia and reporting on 
the existing educational facilities, and how far these meet the requirements 
of the country. Also that the Resident Commissioner have access to 
correspondence from other centres." 

For your information I m^y state that the correspondence lies at this office. 

I have, etc., 

(Signed) R. L. Pollett, 

for Acting Town Clerk. 



APPENDIX II. 



Memorial to Visiting Directors of the British South Africa Company 
FROM Residents, etc., of Bulawayo, with covering letter. 



Bulawayo, 

19th October, 1907. 

H. Marshall Hole, Esq., 
Civil Commissioner. 

^ir, 

EDUCATION. 

We are desirous of meeting the Visiting Directors of the British South Africa 
Company in order to place our views upon the above subject before them, and to this 
end we should be greatly obliged if you would place our request before them and see 
if they would grant us a short interview. 

In case, however, there should be no time for an interview, may we ask you to 
kindly place the enclosed Memorial, with its list of signatures, in their hands ? 

With regard to the Memorial, we may mention that the signatures were all 
obtained within 24 hours : that no attempt was made to make an exhaustive canvas, 
but sufficient names were recorded to prove the great amount of dissatisfaction exist- 
ing as to the present conditions, and also of the strong desire for an undenominational 
piK)lic school, as distinguished from the various Church schools. 
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We would also like to emphasize the clamant need that there is for efficient • 
technical and secondary education. At present practically nothing is being done, and 
the consequence is that an increasingly htrge number of children are being sent out to- 
other Colonies and even to England for their education. From the merely com- 
mercial standpoint this is a considerable loss to the community, as with a well- 
eauipped school the majority of these scholars would remain and finish their 
eaucation here. To us it seems opportune to consider this aspect of the educational 
problem, as the longer it is delayea a solution becomes the more difficult, owing to our 
constantly increasing juvenile population. 

There are many other points we would like to bring before the Directors, and 
if an interview is afforded shall be glad to do so: but if no opportunity is possible 
now, we shall be obliged if they will give this Memorial and letter their consiaeration 
and favour us with a reply. 

We have the honour to be. 

Sir, 

Your obedient Servants, 

(Signed) E. Basch, Mayor. 

C. Davis. 

Geo. Carrol. 
(Chairman Ratepayers' Association.> 

W. WiGHTMAN. 



MEMORIAL. 

We, the undersigned Residents, Ratepayers and Householders of Bulawayo, 
feel dissatisfied with the present system of and mcilities for education in our town. 

We are of opinion that the present Denominational Schools do not supply the 
requirements of the community and are strongly in favour of a Public School, run on 
purely unsectarian lines under the direction of a Board elected by the Public. 

The present system leads to the formation of many small schools — ^and we 
think it will be admitted that a concentrated eflFort in one lare^e well-equipped school 
would give us, with a larger and more comprehensive teaching staflf, much better 
results than are at present obtainable. 

There are also existing very strong religious scruples against schools governed 
by different churches, with the result that many parents send their children to the 
(jape Colony and elsewhere for education. 

We feel that so long as a school governed by the public does not exist, there 
will always be dissatisfaction in connection with the government grants, towards which 
we are all paying our share by means of taxation. 

Our Municipal Council, in October, 1903, passed a resolution with only two 
dissentients, asking the Government to grant a piece of land for a Public School (on 
vacant ground adjoining the South Park). This request was refused by the Grovem- 
ment. 

The Ratepayers' Association also passed a resolution in favour of this, and at 
the time there existed a strong private Committee, fully representing all the Non- 
Conformist and Jewish population, which had for its object the erection of a Public 
Undenominational School, and although this Committee had guarantors for a 
considerable sum of monev, they did not feel themselves strong enough to purchase 
at a high price a piece of land in the town large enough for the purpose of building 
the schools. 

In recent years the juvenile population has very largely increased, and we feel 
that we can only secure an adequate and progressive eaucation for the rising generation 
by means of a Public School under popular control. 

Your petitioners are desirous of ascertaining therefore whether you would be ift 
favour of a plot of ground being granted by the Government, for this purpose, and 
grants made to the school similar to those made to existing schools. 

[Here follow 382 signatures ] 
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APPENDIX III. 



List of Questions submitted to Witnesses. 



1. What is your opinion of the present system of Government grants, and iir 
nrhat respects, if any, should it be modified ? 

2. Are you in favour of schools entirely controlled and financed by Govern- 
ment, or of schools controlled and partly financed by popularly elected local boards ? 
Give reasons for your answer. 

3. What are your views with regard to the establishment of undenominational 
schools where there are existing Church schools ? 

4. Are you in favour of a local rate for public school purposes where there is a 
local authority with rating powers ? 

6. Is your district provided with adequate facilities for primary education ? If 
deficient in any respect, how would you suggest that the deficiency be remedied ? 

6. Are you in favour of compulsory education of children within a certain 
radius of a public school ? What aistance do you consider a fair limit ? Between 
what ages ana up to what standard would you make attendance compulsory ? 

7. What are your views as to the teaching of boys and girls in the same school ? 

8. Do you consider any modification is necessary in the present curriculum of 
primary schools ? 

9. What provision do you consider necessary for 

(a) secondary education ; 

(b) technical education ? 

10. Are there any other points on which you desire to make representations to 
the Committee ? 



APPENDIX IV. 
List of Witnesses examined, with their Professions. 



Clergyraen, 

Rev. J. Wright Davies, Salisbury (Church of England). 
„ Father Bert, s.J., „ (Roman CathoDc). 

„ D. du Plessis Steyn, „ (Dutch Reformed). 
„ J. J. Wessells, Melsetter „ 

„ A. J. Liebenberg, Enkeldoom „ 

„ R. B. G. Alexander, Penhalonga (Church of England). 
„ E. H. Etheridffe, 

„ G. L. Ashworth, Gwelo „ 

„ H. J. Baker, „ (Wesleyan). 

„ Father Ronchi,s J., „ (Roman Catholic). 
„ F.J. Salt ,, (Church of England). 

„ Hawlev Bryant „ (Congregational). 
„ J. Hallwara, Bulawayo (Church of England). 
„ Father Barthelemy, S.J., Bulawayo (Roman Catholic). 
„ Geo. Grieve, Bulawayo (Presbyterian). 
„ M. I. Cohen, „ (Hebrew). 

„ J. W. Stanlake, „ (Wesleyan). 

„ C. W. Harpur. 
,. J. W. Leary, „ (Church of England). 

Schoolrridstera, etc, 

D. Blue, Salisbury. 

Miss Gilson, Melsetter. 

J. W. Watkinson, Gwelo. 

R C. Doddrell, Bulawayo. 

R. W. Hammond, Plumtree. 

Mrs. Houlden, Bulawayo. 

D. J. Gosthuisen, Manager, Eben-haizer School, Gwelo. 
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Farmera. 

W. H. Brown, Salisbury. 
J. Waddell. Mazoe. 
B. L. Whyte, Insiza. 

Oovernment Ojfficiala. 

G. Duthie, Director of Education, Salisbury. 

T. B. HuUey, Supt. of Natives, Umtali. 

LL Powvs-Jones, C.C. and Magistrate, Umtali. 

F. G. Elliott, Native Commissioner, Selukwe. 

Merchants, Business Men, <kc. 

A. J. MacLaurin. Builder, Salisbury. 

E. A. von Hirschberg, Agent, &c., Salisbury. 

G. Fitt, Merchant, Salisbury. 

P. Peech, Accountant, &c., Umtali. 

E. F. Philip, Merchant, Bulawayo. 

W. W. Jenkins, Secretary, Bulawayo. 

J. R. Rowland, Railway Office, Bulawayo. 

C Davis, Merchant, Bulawayo, 

E. E. Sadler (representing merchant), Bulawayo. 

J. J. (>ampbell. Merchant, Gwelo. 

E. McCabe, Merchant, Gwelo. 

N. S. Gorman, Railway Official, Gwelo. 

P. S. Warden, Town Clerk, &c., Salisbury. 



Mine Managers. 

J. B. Little, Selukwe. 
K A Begbie, Hartley. 








Sdicitors. 

R. A. Letts, Bulawayo. 

G. Cecil Roberts, Bulawayo. 








Professions, 

Clergymen 
Schoolmasters 
Farmers ... 
Government Officials. . . 
Merchants, Business 

Men, etc. 
Mine Managers 
Solicitors... 


19 
7 
3 
4 

13 
2 
2 


Where examined. 

Salisbury ... 14 
Umtali ... 6 
Gwelo ... 12 
Bulawayo ... 18 




50 




60 


APPENDIX 


V. 

fed who Sent 
Questions. 




Schedule of Witnesses not Orally ExAMI^ 

TO THE Committee's 


in Writte] 



Rev. H. W. Cochran, Salisbury (Presbyterian Church). 

Dr. W. P. le Feuvre, Bulawayo. 

W. Garner, Umtali. 

W. G. Greene, Selukwe. 

Rev. J. N. Geldenhuys, Bulawayo (Dutch Reformed Church). 

A. E. Hardy, Bulawayo. 

I. jNicholson, Bulawayo. 

Rev. A. S. Robins, Umtali (Church of England). 

S. F. Townsend, Bulawayo. 

Dr. R. M. Townsend, Bulawayo. 

A. R. Welsh, Bulawayo 

C. F. de Winslow, Bulawayo. 

Rev. R. Wodohouse, Umtali (Methodist Episcopal Church). 

(Note. — Fvurtlier answers were submitted after the last meeting of the Committee.) 
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APPENDIX VI. 



Schedule shewing European Children receiving Education or otherwise — 

Census, 1907. 
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APPENDIX VII. 



Schedule shewing Ages of Pupils in Gtovernment-aided Schools— Quarter 

TO 3l8T December, 1907. 
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1 


6 


4 


3 


24 


18 


16 


6 


9 


7 


4 


6 


102 


D.R.C. 


— 


— 


3 


2 


3 


3 


4 


2 


2 


7 


2 


6 


34 


Gwelo Public School 


— 


3 


— 


— 


2 


3 


2 


2 


1 


— 


1 


1 


15 


Eben-haizer D.R.C. 


— 


2 


— 


4 


1 


4 


— 


— 


2 


3 


— 


5 


21 


Gwelo Convent 


2 


4 


1 


1 


5 


4 


2 


5 


2 


4 


— 


• 


30 


V^ictoria Public School 


2 


1 


1 


— 


2 


1 


— 


— 


1 


2 


1 


1 


12 


Melsetter Public School 


— 


— 


— 


— 


1 


1 


1 


3 


2 


3 


3 


4 


18 


Plumtree Boarding School 


— 


1 


— 


4 


5 


4 


10 


8 


6 


6 


6 


9 


59 


Selukwe Public School 


2 


2 


3 


1 


4 


— 


2 


2 


1 


1 


2 


1 


21 


Penhalonga Public School 


3 


— 


— 


1 


4 


1 


2 


1 


4 


— 


— 


1 


17 


Que Que Public School 


2 


1 


3 


3 


1 


2 


3 


1 


1 


— 


3 


— 


20 


Enkeldoom Public School 


— 


— 


4 


5 


2 


2 


3 


2 


1 


5 


1 


7 


32 


Giant Mine School 


— 


— 


— 


2 


2 


2 


— 


3 


— 


1 


— 


— 


10 


Manila D.B.C. 


— 


— 


1 


1 


— 


2 


1 


2 


3 


1 


— 


2 


13 


Total. 


31 


43 


62 


68 


92 


83 


88 


84 


73 


70 


54 


93 


841 



Under 5 years of age 
,5 and 6 years of age 
7 to 14 years of age 
15 years and over 



Summary. 



31 
105 
612 

93 

841 
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APPENDIX VIII. 



Schedule shewing nuhber of Pupils in the various Classes in 
govebnment-aided schools as at 3l8t december, 1907. 





SUndards. 


Name of School. * 


AboYe 

vn. vn. 


VI. 


V. 


IV. 


in. 


u. 


L 


B«low 
L ' 


Fotal. 


Umtali Public School 


2 1 


1 


3 


4 


3 


6 


7 


21 


48 


„ High School 


3 — 


3 


3 


1 


4 


2 


3 


9 


28 


Salisbury High School 


— — 


5 


3 


12 


5 


9 


10 


13 


57 


Convent 


— — 


4 


11 


8 


2 


4 


13 


29 


71 


Bulawayo Convent 


— 1 


9 


7 


9 


7 


18 


13 


67 


131 


St. George's 


8 12 


15 


27 


13 


27 


— 


— 


— 


102 


„ St. Johns 


1 4 


10 


12 


16 


11 


6 


8 


34 


102 


„ D.R.C. 


— 1 


— 


3 


3 


3 


9 


8 


7 


34 


Gwelo Public School ... j 1 — 


— 


1 


4 


6 


— 


— 


3 


15 


Eben-haizer Dutch Reformed 


— — 


— 


— 


2 


— 


8 


7 


4 


21 


Gwelo Convent 


— — 


— 


4 


4 


5 


2 


7 


8 


30 


Victoria Public School 


— — 


— 


1 


— 


2 


2 


4 


3 


12 


Melsetter Public School 


— 1 


1 


3 


— 


6 


— 


7 


— 


18 


Plumtree Boarding School ... 


— — 


6 


4 


6 


13 


6 


16 


8 


59 


: Selukwe Public School 


— — 


2 


— 


3 


6 


2 


3 


6 


21 


Penhalonga Public School . . 


— — 


— 


6 


— 


3 


5 


— 


3 


17 


Que Que Public School 


— — 


1 


1 


1 


4 


2 


— 


11 


20 


Enkeldoom Public School ... 


— — 


— 


6 


4 


5 


2 


1 


14 


32 


Giant Mine School 


— — 


— 


— 


— 


2 


2 


3 


3 


10 


Manila D.R.C. 


— — 


— 


— 


1 


— 


2 


4 


6 


13 


Totals ... 


15 20 


57 


95 


91 


113 


87 


114 


249 


841 


Summary 
















Below Standard I. 


, 


.. 29-6 


per 


cent. 










Standards I. to III. 


. 


.. 37-3 


» 


» 










Standards IV. to VI. 


. 


. 28-9 


» 


» 










Above Stf 


tndard VI. 


, 


,. 4-2 


i> 


>f 
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APPENDIX IX. 



Schedule shewing Comparative Statistics as to Attendance during 
Quarters to 31st December, 1906, and 31st December, 1907, 

WITH particulars AS TO TEACHERS. 





1 

1 


1 

1 


1 

•s 


Quarter ended. 


Barolment. 




3lBt Dec., 1906 


3l8t Dec., 1907 


Name of School. 


§ 




1 
§ 

.a 
■& 

& 


< 


1 

l-H 


1 


Umtali Public School ... 


5 


3 


— 


45 


40.0 


48 


39.8 


3 


— 


UmtaJi High School ... 


3 


— 


— 


31 


27.8 


28 


26.3 


— 


3 


Salisbury High School 


4 


4 


1 


64 


54.1 


57 


53.0 


— 


7 


Convent School, Salisbury 


5 


4 


— 


64 


65.6 


71 


63.2 


7 


— 


Convent School, Bulawayo 


6 


4 


— 


113 


86.8 


131 


90.5 


18 


— 


St. George's School, Bula.wayo ... 


7 


— 


4 


73 


69.5 


102 


93.4 


29 


— 


St. John's School, Bulawayo 


5 


2 


2 


106 


92.6 


102 


87.2 


— 


4 


Dutch Reformed School, Bulawayo 


2 


2 


— 


42 


25.8 


34 


27.8 


— 


8 


Dutch Reformed School, Lobenvale 


— 


— 


— 


13 


10.9 


— 


— 


— 


13 


G welo Public School ... 


2 


2 


— 


18 


16.4 


15 


13.6 


— 


3 


Dutch Reformed School, Eben- 




















haizer ... 


1 


1 


— 


19 


12.7 


21 


11.3 


2 


— 


Convent School, Gwelo 


5 


2 


— 


— 


— 


30 


26.0 


30 


— 


Victoria Public School 


1 


1 


— 


16 


13.7 


12 


10.5 


— 


4 


Melsetter Public School 


2 


1 


1 


25 


23.7 


18 


17.7 


— 


7 


Plumtree Boarding School 


4 


3 


1 


30 


29.1 


59 


5G.0 


29 





Selukwe Public School 


1 


1 


— 


12 


6.3 


21 


15.2 


9 





Penhalonga Public School 


1 


— 


— 


16 


15.0 


17 


13.0 


1 





St. Stephen's School, Que Que ... 


2 


— 


1 


18 


12.0 


20 


14.2 


2 





Enkeldoom Public School 


2 


2 


— 


28 


25.0 


32 


29.0 


4 





Giant Mine School, Gadzema ... 


1 


— 


— 


— 


— 


10 


8.6 


10 


, 


Dutch Reformed School, Manila 


I 


1 


— 


— 


— 


13 


10.0 


13 


— 


Totals 


60 


33 


10 


733 


617.0 


841 


705.3 


167 


49 
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APPENDIX X. 



Schedule shewing Grants Earned during the Year to 31st December, 1907 



Umtali Public School:— 

Half Salaries ... 

Half Payment of Sixth Instalment of Interest on 

Loan of £1,000 
Payment of One-third Cost of Board and Education 

of Children from Country Districts 
Half Travelling Expenses of Teachers 
Grant in aid of Requisites 

Umtali High School: — 

Fixed Grant ... 

Pupil Teacher's Salary for last Quarter 

Boarding Grant for Six Months 

Salisbury High School: — 

Salaries 

Requisites 

Evening School 

Payment of Ninth Instalment of Interest on Loan 

of£2,300 
Miscellaneous 

Total 
Deduct Amount Collected for Tuition Fees 



-Convent School, Salisbury 

Grant in lieu of Salaries 
Boarding Grants 

•Convent School, Bulawayo 

Grant in lieu of Salaries 

Boarding Grants 

Grant in aid of Requisites 



St. George's School, Bulawayo : — 

Grant in lieu of Salaries ... 
Boarding Grant for Six Months 
Grant in aid of Requisites 
Grant in aid of Evening School 

St. John's School, Bulawayo:— 

Half Salaries ... 

Boarding Grants 

Grant in aid of Requisites 

Grant in aid of Evening School 

Half Payment of Sixth Instalment of Interest on 

Loan of £100 
Half Travelling Expenses of Teacher ... 

Dutch Reformed School, Bulawayo :— 
Grant in aid of Salaries ... 

OwELO Public School:— 

Salaries 
Requisites 

Carried forward 



£421 







50 







48 

40 

1 13 




5 


£560 13 5 
145 


80 
15 
50 







1,121 17 

13 16 

1 




8 




230 
38 16 



3 


1.405 9 
225 17 


11 
8 


107 10 
188 5 







200 

205 

21 17 



350 

215 

24 9 

7 



556 5 1 

130 

63 9 1 

4 

5 
10 6 



1,179 12 3 



295 15 



426 17 



596 9 



759 4 8 
150 



375 
8 1 9 



£383 1 9 £4,113 11 4 
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Brought forward • ... 

Fourth Instalment towards Repayment of Loan of 

£1,040 
Sundries 

Total 
Deduct Amount Collected for Tuition Fees 

Dutch Reformed School, Eben-haizer: — 
Fixed Grant ... 
Boarding Grant for Six Months 

Convent School, Gwelo: — 

Boarding Grant for Six Months 

Victoria Public School: — 
Salaries 
Requisites 
Repairs to Building 
Boarding Grant for Six Months 

Melsetter Public School: — 
Grant in aid of Salaries ... 
Grant in aid of Rent 
Boarding Grant 

Plumtree Boarding School: — 
Half Salaries ... 

Half Travelling Expenses of Teacher ... 
Boarding Grants 
Grant in aid of Requisites 
Grant in aid of Furniture 

Half Payment of Fourth Instalment of Interest on 
Loan of £308 

Selukwe Public School: — 
Fixed Grant ... 

Fares of Three Scholars for Four Months from 
Surprise to Selukwe ... 

Penhalonga Public School: — 
Half Salaries ... 
Grant in aid of Requisites 

St. Stephen's School, Que Que: — 
Grant in aid of Salaries ... 
Grant in aid of Requisites 

Enkeldoorn Public School: — 
Grant in aid of Salaries ... 
Boarding Grant 

Giant Mine School: — 

Salary for Two Months and Seven Days 

Requisites 

Furniture 

Miscellaneous : — 

Expenditure in connection with Music (Practical) 
Centre at Bulawayo, Maize-growing Competi- 
tion in Schools, and Grants for Requisites to 
Wanderer and Tebekwe Mines ... 

Total Expenditure on Schools for European Children 

Carried forward 



£383 1 9 £4,113 11 4 



260 
9 






652 1 
52 15 


9 



60 
63 







112 10 

10 2 4 

34 

18 



300 








85 


6 





242 


5 






257 15 
13 9 2 

423 
18 10 
24 10 



4 
4 



15 


8 





100 
6 



2 






120 
9 



3 



10 


135 

7 



15 



4 


100 
4 










27 
15 
27 


16 

1 

19 


5 
9 
8 



599 6 9 

123 (► 
55 



174 12 4- 



627 11 O 



752 12 lO 



105 2 O 



129 3 10 



142 15 4 



104 <> 



70 17 10 



65 16 

7,063 9 3 

£7,063 9 a 
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Brought forward 

Chukch of Christ (Coloured) School, Bulawayo :- 
Fixed Graat for Six Months 



Native Mission Schools: — 

Jesuit Mission, Chishawasha, Boys 

„ Girls ... 

American Foreign Mission, Chikore, Melsetter 

Mount Silinda, Melsetter 
American Methodist Episcopal Mission : 

Mount Makowe 

Penhalonga (4 schools) 

Old Umtali, Boys ... 
„ Gins 

Umtassa Circuit 
Church of England Mission : 

St. Augustine's, Penhalonga, Boys 

Girls 

Rusapi ... 
Wesleyan Mission, Neng^bo 
London Missionary Society, Hope Fountain 
Seventh Day Adventist's, Solusi 
Brethren in Christ, Matopo Mission . . . 

Grand Total 









£7,068 


9 


3 








50 








£125 














10 














30 














45 














10 














45 














76 














32 














16 














108 














54 














84 














21 














15 














47 














5 








721 









£7,834 9 3 
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APPENDIX XL 



Schedule shewing fob each Government-aided School the Number of 

Pupils BRLONomo to the Vabious Denominations 

AS AT 31sT Decembeb, 1907. 



Name of School 


Charoh 

of 
England. 


Roman 

Catholic 

Church. 


Dutch 

Reformed 

Church. 


Jewrish 
Chnrcb. 


Other 

DenomiiM- 

tions. 


Umtali Public School 


22 


6 


— 


— 


20 


Umtali High School 


24 


— 


_ 

1 


— 


4 


Salisbury High School 


21 


1 


16 


3 


16 


Salisbury Convent 


31 


34 


' i 


3 


1 


Bulawayo CJonvent 


33 


25 


* 


26 


43 


St. Greorge s, Bulawayo 


49 


25 


5 


13 


10 


St John s, Bulawayo 


50 


— 


— 


29 


23 


Dutch Reformed, Bulawayo 


— 


— 


33 


— 


1 


Gwelo Public School 


10 


— 


— 


3 


2 


Dutch Retomied, Eben-haizer 


— 


— 


21 


— 


— 


Gwelo Convent ... 


13 


9 


— 


1 


7 


Victoria Public School 


7 


— 


5 


— 


— 


Melsettcr Public School 


3 


— 


14 


— 


1 


Plumtree Boarding School. . . 


32 


;i 


9 


3 


12 


Selukwe Public School 


2 

1 


2 


4 


3 


10 


Penhalonga Public School ... 


12 


1 


_ 


— 


4 


St. Stephen's Que Que 


2 


— 


— 


6 


12 


Enkeldoom Public School ... 


12 


— 


20 


— 


— 


Giant Mine School 


5 


— 


3 


2 


— 


Dutch Reformed, Marula ... 


— 


— 


13 


— 


— 


Totals ... 


328 


106 


149 


92 


166 
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APPENDIX XII. 



Schedule shewing Dates of Inspections of Schools during 1907. 



Umtali Public School: 20th and 23rd September. 

Umtali High School : 19th and 20th September. 

Salisbury High School: 8th and 12th March, 12th and 13th December 

Convent School, Salisbury: 11th March, 25th, 26th and 27th September. 

Convent School, Bulawayo: 20th and 21st March, 18th, 19th and 21st November. 

St. George's School, Bulawayo : 26th, 27th and 28th November. 

St. John's School, Bulawayo: 14th, 15th and 19th March, 20th. 21st and 22nd 
November. 

Dutch Reformed School, Bulawayo : 22nd March, 6th November. 

Gwelo Public School : 9th April, 10th and 23rd September. 

Dutch Reformed School, Eben-haizer: 24th August. 

Convent School, Gwelo: 29th and 30th October. 

Victoria Public School: 11th to 15th April, 14th and 16th September. 

Melsetter Public School : 3rd and 4th July. 

Plumtree Boarding School: 17th and 18th March, 13th and 14th November. 

Selukwe Public School : 17th April, 19th September. 

Penhalonga Public School : 24th and 25th September. 

Que Que Public School: 26th March, 19th December. 

Enkeldoom Public School: 12th and 13th June. 

Giant Mine School: 17th and 1 8th December. 

Manila School : 15th November. 

Wanderer Mine : 19th April, 20th September. 

Tebekwe Mine : 18th April, 18th September. 

Additional visits were also paid in connection with European schools to Hartley 
and Gradzema in March ; Umtali in June ; Essexvale, Gwanda and West Nicholson in 
July and August ; Mazoe, Bulawayo and Inyanga in August ; Surprise and Spes Bona, 
Victoria, in September ; and Hillside, Salisbury ; Marondellas ana AjTshire Mine in 
October. 

The following 31 native schools were also inspected during 1907 : — 




Mount Silinda, Melsetter. 

Matanga, Melsetter. 

Old Unitali (two schools). 

Rezcnde Location School. 

St. Monica's, Penhalonga. 

Epiphany, Rusapi. 

Salisbury Location School. 

Chishawasha (two schools). 

Bulawayo Location (three schools). 

Empandeni (three schools). 

Solusi. 



Chikore, Melsetter. 

Location School, Umtali. 

Penhalonga Location School. 

St. Augustine's, Penhalonga. 

St. Faith s, Rusapi. 

Nungubo, Marondellas (two schools). 

Epworth School. 

Bembesi (two schools). 

Matopo (two schools). 

Hope Fountain. 

Centenary, Figtree. 



One coloured school at Bulawayo was inspected in August and November. 
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APPENDIX XIV. 



Schedule showing Cosi of Different Classes of Schoous. 



/. — Schools ControUed by Ecdesiastical Bodies. 



Sohoob. 



Convent, Salisbuty 
Convent, Bulawayo 
*Convent,Gwelo(«t. igos) 
St Geotve's, Bulawayo 
St. John s, Bulawayo 
D.R.C., Bulawayo 
D.R.C.,Ebeuhaizer 
*D.R,C., Manila (ett. isob) 
Selukwe, Wesleyan 
Umtali Public School 

(AnMricMi Meth. Kpiic.) 



GtmnU 

for 
8«Urim. 



£ 
108 
200 

76 
340 
556 
150 
60 
60 
100 
421 



Onnta 

for 

Boarding. 



£ 
304 
554 
140 
460 
235 

144 



48 



Other 
Aid. 



22 
15 
31 



50 

4 

42 



Total 



ToUl (ex- 
cluding 

Boarding 
GnnU). 



£ 
108 
222 

90 
371 
624 
150 

60 
110 
104 
463 



Average 
Number 

of 
Pupils. 



71 
128 
30 
96 
110 
37 
15 
12 
17 
46 



Cost 



»st per 
HskL 



£ 
1-62 

1-73 
3-00 
3-86 
567 
405 
400 
917 
612 
1007 



2,302 



562 



410 



Non.— In these 
summaries, no ac- 
ooant is taken of 
expenses connected 
with the buildiiws 
ooonpied by schoMs, 
as the diversity of 
tenures is very 
great. 

Further, the 
amounts distri- 
bu'ed in boarding 
grants are left oat 
of oaloulatinn in 
reckoning the coat 
per head, as their 
luolusion would 
make the compari- 
son of cost mis- 
leading. 



///. — Schools Controlled directly by Government. 











Total (ex-: 




Average 




8ohooU. 


Salaries. 


Boarding 
(Grants. 


Other 
Aid. 


IP 


Fees 
Received. 


Nett 
ToUl. 


Number 

of 
Pupils. 


Oost per 
HeadT 




£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 




£ 


Salisbury 


1,122 




53 


1,175 


225 


950 


63 


15^ 


Victoria 


113 


(3(5) 


44 


157 





157 


12 


13-08 


Melsetter 


300 


240 


21 


321 





321 


22 


14-59 


♦Giant (est. 1908) ... 


180 





43 


223 


30 


193 


15 


12-87 


♦ Ayrshire (est. 1908) 


180 


— 


45 


225 


30 


195 


16 


1300 


Gwelo 


375 




17 


392 


53 


339 


15 


22-60 






Total 


2.155 


142 


1518 



//. — Schools Controlled by Representative Committeee. 



SchooU. 


Grants 

for 
8aUrie6. 


GranU 

for 

Boarding. 


other 
Aid. 


Total (ex- 
cluding 
Boarding 
Grants). 


Average 
Number 

of 
Pupils. 


Cost per 
Head. 




Umtali High School 

Plumtree 

Penhalonga 

Que Que 

Enkeldoom 


£ 

140 
258 
120 
135 
100 


£ 
100 
423 

4 


£ 

56 

23 

18 

2 


£ 
140 
314 
143 

153 
102 


28 
50 
18 
24 
35 


£ 
5-00 
6-28 
7-94 
6-38 
2-91 




Summary. Total 
Add Class 1. 


852 
2,302 


155 

562 


5-50 
410 


rtiridiools oootnilM bgr 
EcclMisiUeal Bodies. 


Classes 1. and 11. combined give 
Class 111. 


3,154 
2,155 


717 
142 


4-40 
1518 


rot Mhooll OOBtCOlM 

oUwrwIia than dlrwUr hr 
OoTMinneiit. 


Total (a 


UClasse 


9 combin 


ed)... 


5,309 


859 


618 


VbraUwhools. 



* In these cases there are no complete figures for 1907, and the sums sUted are estimates of expendituze 
for the year 1906. '^ 
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APPENDIX XVI. 



Education Obdixaxce, 1903 (with Order D as amended by Gtovebnment Notice 

No. 133 OF 1907). 



■Ordinance No. 1—1903.] 




SOUTHERN RHODESIA. 



An Ordinance to provide for the appointment of a Director of 
Education and Assistants, and for regulating the appropriation 
of grants, and the granting of loans from the Public Revenue, 
in aid of General Education. 

BE IT EXACTED by tlie Administrator of Southern Rhodesia, \vith the Preamble, 
advice and consent of the Legislative Council thereof, as follows : — 

1. " The Education Ordinance, 1899," is hereby repealed. Previous Ordi- 

, , nance repealed. 

2. All sums of money granted by the Legislative Councrl for the purpose of Grants and 
Education, and all Loans authorised by the said Council to be made for tne erection Iwns regulated. 
of any buildings requisite for or in connection with school purpases, shall be 
administered or made, as the case may be, by the Administrator, in accordance with 

such rules and regulations as shall from time to time be approved by him, with the 
advice and consent ot the Executive Council, and published oy Notice in the Gazette, 

Provided : 




(1) 



such rule or regulation, nor any alteration or rescission thereof 
may from time to time become expedient, shall be published as 



that no 
which 

aforesaid, or shall take effect until such rule or regulation shall have been 
assented to by the Legislative Council by resolution thereof; 

(2) that the regulations contained in the Schedule to this Ordinance shall be 

and are hereby declared to be the regulations touching Education, for the 
time being, subject to alteration or rescission in the manner hereinbefore 
set forth ; 

(3) that a report of the allocation of such grants, and of such loans, shall each 

year be laid before the Legislative Council. 

3. (1) The Administrator may appoint a Director of Education, hereinafter Appointment 
styled the Director, who shall be tne Supervisor of all schools aided in any way by ^^ Director, 
grants or loans made under the provisions of this Ordinance. ' of ALw^tantr^"* 

(2) The Administrator may appoint any other person to assist the Director 
in such Ciipacity as he shall deem proper. 

4. (1) The Director or his Assistants shall enforce the rules or regulations in Duties of Di. 
the Schedule hereto, or such rules or regulations as may hereafter be made under the ^^or 
provisions of this Ordinance, and shall visit and inspect every school aided, as afore- *'*^"**' 
said, at such times and in such manner as shall be airected by the Administrator. 

(2) The Director shall furnish an Annual Report, showing the number and 
condition of such schools, and the state of Education throuffhout Southern Rhodesia, 
which report shall be laid before the Legislative Council at the next Session following 
the date of such Report. 

5. This Ordinance may for all purposes be cited as the " Education Ordinance, short Title. 
i903." 



and As- 



;iES 

1104 
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SCHEDULE. 

School Regvlationa. 

Order " A." 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

Conditions on which Aid will he granted from the Public Revenue towards the 

Maintenance of Public Schools. 

Interpretations. 1- (1) For the purpose of these Regulations, a Public School shall mean a 

school in receipt of Grovemment Grants, and open to all white children, such and of 
such an age as the Administrator may approve. 

(2) Such Public Schools shall be under the control of managers appointed in 
accordance with the provisions of the School Regulations. 

(3) Managers of Public Schools may be the representatives of the guarantors 
of the school funds requisite under these Regulations in addition to the Government 
grants. 

Allowances in 2- In respect of every school 

era^lari^r^** (^) "^^^^^ shall be in existence at the date of the commencement of these 

Regulations, and which, in the opinion of the Administrator, it is expedient 
to continue, there shall, upon the recommendation of the Director, and 
upon his report that in every respect the conditions of these Regulations 
have been complied with, be allowed for the first year, reckoned from a 
date to be appointed bv the Administrator, from the public funds, a sum 
not exceeding one-half the salary of the principal teacher, and of such 
assistant teachers as may be certified by the Director to be necessary and 
efficient, provided that in no case shall such allowance exceed £200 for the 
principal teacher and £150 for each assistant respectively : such allowance, 
duly approved by the Administrator, shall be made annually on the report 
of the Director that the school is being properly and efficiently carriea on 
in compliance with these Regulations, and that the attendance is such aa- 
to warrant the continuance of the grant. 

(b) to be established in any town, village or district, if the Administrator, upon 
the report of the Director, be satisfaed that such town, village or district is 
one which ought to be provided with such a school, there shall be allowed 
for the first year, reckoned from a date to be appointed by the Adminis- 
trator, from the public funds in aid of salaries a sum not exceeding one- 
half of the salary of the principal teacher, and of such assistant teacher as 
may be certified by the Director to be necessary and efficient, such allow- 
ance not to exceed £200 for the principal teacher and £150 for each 
assistant respectively : such allowances, duly approved by the Adminis- 
trator, shall be made annually after the expiration of the first year, on the 
report of the Director that the school is being properly and efficiently 
carried on in compliance with these Relations, and that the attendance 
is such as to warrant the continuance of the grant. 

Teaohers'main- 3- If ^T^Y principal teacher or assistant teacher in any Public School subject to 

tenanoe allow- ^y^q conditions of these Regulations shall not be in receipt of any salary, but shall be 
^'to ^^ ^^^ °* maintained at the cost of the managing body, there shall be annually paid to such 
^ ^^' body in lieu of the above allowances in respect of every such teacher such respective 

sums as the Administrator may after due enquiry deem sufficient to amount to one- 
half of the cost of such maintenance, not exceeding the respective amounts mentioned 
in the last preceding section. 

Approval of 4 (1) The managers of any Public School shall be of such number and shall 

managers and ^^^ nominated and appointed in such manner as the Administrator may determine. 

Soh^l aocom- (2) The names of managers appointed or to be appointed shall in every case 

modation and \yQ submitted to the Administrator for approval. 

den^r^* ^^' (3) The managers shall make such arrangements for the management and 

maintenance of the school or schools under their control as shall satisfy the 
Administrator. 
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(4) The names and credentials of the teachers and of boarding school super- 
intendents nominated or to be nominated by the managers, the rate of school fees, and 
all further regulations made by the managers for schools under their control shall be 
subject to the approval of the Administrator. 

(5) The managers shall provide and keep in repair such buildings as shall be 
deemed by the Director to be requisite for tne accommodation of scholars and 
teachers. Such accommodation shall include, in addition to school rooms, suitable 
offices and out-offices and recreation ground, together with a suitable residence for the 
principal teacher. An annual allowance, being in amount equal to one-fifth at least 
of the salary, may, with the approval of the Administrator, be paid to the principal 
teacher in lieu of provision of such residence. 

(6) The managers shall also provide such school furniture as shall be deemed 
requisite by the Director. 

(7) The managers shall from time to time furnish such returns and reports 
as shall be required by the Director, which shall be in such form and supply such 
particulars as ne shall require. In particular, they shall submit to him annually a 
statement of the revenue and expenditure of any institution under their control, aided 
under these Regulations, and shall furnish a quarterly return duly certified, showing 
the actual receipt by teachers of their salaries, and of the Government grant included 
in such salaries. 

5. Every such school shall be under the control and management of the local Control and 
managers, but shall be subject to inspection by the Director, or a deputy appointed inspection. 

by the Administrator, who shall have the right of entering the school at any time 
during school hours, of examining into the state of the buildings and the school 
furniture, of ascertaining the progress of the children under instruction, and of 
enquiring generally into 5ie efficiency of the school in regard to the locality in which 
it is placed, and of calling for such returns as he may require in order to obtain satis- 
faxjtory information on these subjects. 

6. The ordinary school hours are to be computed at not less than four hours a gchool hours, 
day for five days a week. An attendance of more than two hours a day shall 

count as two attendances, and of less than two hours a day as one attendance. 

7. (1) The first half-hour of every morning after the hour of assembly shall be Religious in- 
at the disposal oi the ministers of recognized denominations for religious instruction struction. 

of the children of such several denominations. 

(2) Such ministers shall arrange with the managers or principal teachers as 
to the days upon which they will attend, and it shall be the duty of the principal to 
see that such arrangements are properly carried out. 

(3) Children may, at the request of their parents or guardians, be exempted 
from religious teaching, and in such cases they shall during the above period receive 
such secular instruction as may be determined by the managers or principal. 

(4) In case any minister shall on any day not attend at the appointed hour 
for religious instruction, the children usually attending such instruction shall during 
that period receive secular instruction in such subject as may be determined by the 
principal. 

8. The subjects of instruction shall be such as shall be determined from time Subjects of 
to time by the Director, with, the approval of the Administrator. instruction. 

9. The instruction during the ordinary school hours shall be given through the instruction in 
medium of the English language. English language. 

10- There shall be granted towards the cost of school requisites for every Aid towards 
school subject to these Regulations, such sum as shall be from time to time determined school requisites, 
by the Director, with the approval of the Administrator. 

It Where an evening class is held in connection with any school receiving aid ^j^jg ^^ g^^^, 
imder these Regulations, a quarterly allowance of £1 shall be made in respect of every ing classes. 

Supil receiving such instruction and making such number of attendances as shall be 
etermined by the Director, with the approval of the Administrator. The Director 
may, with the approval of the Administrator, make such arrangements for the 
encouragement of evening schools with approved complete curricula as shall be 
deemed necessary in any locality. , 

12. An additional annual grant not exceeding £4 may be made, by authority of Grants for ex- 
the Administrator, in respect of every pupil who shall satisty the Director that he or ^^ subjeots. 
she has reached a certain standard of proficiency in the higher branches of education. 
The standard of proficiency and the requisite number of subjects shall be such as the 
Director may from time to time determine. Capitation grants may be made with the 
like authority with a view to encouraging special branches of study. 
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Holidays and 13- The numbers and lengths of holidays shall be such as shall be prescribed by 

terms. the Administrator, but in no (5ase shall the total period during which the school shall 

be open be less than thirty-eight weeks in each year. 
Free scholars. '^/^^ j^e Administrator may appoint in each school one free scholar in respect 

of every £40 of the annual amount allowed from the public revenue in aid of such 
school, such appointments to be restricted to scholars who are unable from circum- 
stances to pay tne necessary school fees. 



Order "B." 

Boardirig Schools or Boarding Departments in connection with Public Schools, 

Grants to pub- 1. There shall be granted to public boarding schools, or boarding departments 

lie hording ea- [n connection with Public Schools, annual grants restricted to a sum not exceeding 
ta 18 ments. £K^g towards the salary of the superintendent (an equivalent amount being provided 
by the managers), and to a capitation allowance of not more than £20 towards the 
maintenance of each boy or girl boarded, and whose circumstances require such assist- 
ance towards his or her education. 
Exceptions. 2. Except in special cases no grant shall be given in consideration of a boarder 

whose parents or guardians do not reside in Southern Rhodesia, or who lives less than 
three miles from any Public School, or who is not a bond Ode boarder attending 
school. 
Conditions of J jf^ grant to a boarding school or department can be given unless the 

grants to board- -rk- . . .P^, i xi . ® ^ ^ 

ing establish- -L^ircctor IS satistled that : — 

"*®"^** (1) such boarding school or department is necessary in the district ; 

(2) the sanitary conditions are satisfactory, the accommodation is sufficient, 

and that the arrangements for carrying on the institution are satisfactory 
in every respect ; 

(3) that the number of boarders warrants the existence of the establishment. 
Amount of 4. The amount of grant which will depend on the state of efficiency of the 

^^"^' boarding house, shall be such as may be recommended by the Director and approved 

by the Administrator. 

and^dutle^^of 5- The rules relating to the appointment and duties of managers of Public 

managers of Schools shall apply to managers of boaraing houses. 

lishraents. ^*' 6- The provisions of clause 3 of Order ** A " may, with the approval of the 

Clause 3 of Administrator, be applied to superintendents of boarding schools. 

Order "A" may 
be applied to 
superintendents 
of boarding 
schools. 

Order " C." 

Schools for Coloured Children" 

Grants to col- 1. An annual grant to schools for coloured children, restricted to a sum not 

oured schools, exceeding £90 per teacher per annum (an equivalent amount being provided l)y the 
managers) may be made on condition that the Director is satisfied tnat : — 

(1) such a school is necessary in the locality ; 

(2) the attendance is satisfactory and the accommodation sufficient ; 

(3) the arrangements for carrying on the school are satisfactory in every 

respect ; 

(4) encouragement is given as much as possible to handiwork. 

Amount of grant. 2- The amount of grant, which vn\l depend on the state of efficiency of the 

school, shall be such in amount as shall be recommended by the Director and approved 
by the Administrator. 

Grants in aid g ^ further grant for school requisites in accordance with section 10 in Order 

of^school requi- , ^ „ ^^ ^y^^^^ Regulations may be made. 

Appointment ^ The rulos applviug to managers of public schools shall applv to manasrers of 

and duties 01, ii_i j.av«j o l rr j o 

managers. Coloured SChools. 
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5. The provisions of clause 3 of Order " A " may, with the approval of the cuuae 3 of 

Administrator, oe applied to teachers in schools for coloured children. Order "A" may 

be applied to 

teachers of 

Bchools for col- 
oured children. 

Order "D." 
Schools for Natives. 

1. Native schools of the first-class are those in which there is a boarding First-class 
establishment under the supervision of a European, and which can satisfy the native schools. 
Director that, 

(a) industrial work is systematically taught at least two hours a day during 

the school year ; 

(b) a sufficient number of pupils are taught to speak and understand the 

English language ; 

(c) pupils are taught habits of discipline and cleanliness ; 

(d) that the school hours, inclusive of the hours devoted to industrial work, 

shall be at least four hours a day for 180 days during the year. 

An annual grant of £1 will be given for every boarder who has attended 120 
full school days during the year and made satisfactory progress. 

2. Second-class native schools are those which are under the supervision of a Second-class 
European teacher and provide for day scholars, and satisfy the Director that, native schools. 

(a) a sufficient number of pupils are taught to speak and understand the 

English language ; 

(b) the school is open 180 days during the year for two hours a day ; 

(c) pupils are taught habits of discipline and cleanliness. 

An annual grant of £10 will be given in second-class schools for every 20 
pupils who attend 120 full school dajs a year and make satisfactory progress. A 
Turther annual grant of 10s. per head will be given to those who are trained indus- 
trially for two hours a day for 120 days during the year in addition to the two 
ordinary school hours. 

3. Third-class native schools are those under native teachers where the school Third -class 
is open 180 days of two hours each during the year, and where pupils are taught native schools, 
habits of discipline and cleanliness. An annual grant of £5 will be ^ven for every 20 

pupils who attend 120 full school days during the year and make satisfactory progress. 

4. In schools where there are both boarders and day scholars a grant can be Boarders, 
earned for boarders under the qualification for first-class schools, and lor day scholars 
under the qualification for second-class schools. 

5. An annual grant of £1 will be given for every female native who is trained Training of 
120 days of two hours a day in domestic work and makes satisfactory progress. The females, 
domestic work must include sewing, cooking, washing, ironing and general housework. 

6. Grants ot half the cost will be given for the necessary equipment for the Grants for 
teaching of domestic work to female natives. equipment. 

7. Industrial work for natives may include farming, brickmaking, roadmaking, industrial 
building, carpentry, ironwork or domestic work as defined in section 5. In farming, work. 

each native to earn a grant must efficiently cultivate one acre of ground. 

8. The maximum grant to any native school shall be £125 per annum. Maximum 

grant. 

Regulations applying to all Grants, 

1. With regard to any or all of the grants mentioned in Orders " A," " B," " C," General condi- 
and " D," the Administrator may, upon being satisfied that any school or boarding tioa of grants, 
house is being conducted in an unsatisfactory manner, in any particular whatsoever, 
withhold the whole or any portion of any grant. 



Order " E." 

1. If it is found that it is impossible to establish a school under these Regula- Erection of 
tions in any locality where a school seems a necessity, or it is desirable to establish schools by Go- 
.schools of a kind not already existing in any locality, and which would not exist but vemment. 
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tor the initiative of the Government, it shall be in the power of the Administrator Up 
sanction the establishment of any such schools and to provide for the maintenance- 
thereof wholly from public funds. 

Special ar- 2- Should it seem advisable to enter into any other arrangement with any 

rangements for communitv or board of managers in order to secure the establishment or maintenance 

ment of Mhool^ ^^ * school, it shall be lawful for the Administrator to make such agreement with such 

community or board of managers as may appear to him equitable and in keeping with 

the spirit of these Regulations. 



Order " F." 

Building Loans, 

Conditions on which Moneys wiU be advanced to certain Schools 
for Building/ Purposes. 

Advancement 1- The Administrator, if satisfied upon the recommendation of the Director, 

of loans. that a school is needed for the educational requirements of any locality may, oq 

application made to him through the Education Department, advance on loan from 
tne public funds, on the conditions in the next succeeding clause mentioned, such 
amount of money as shall be requisite to cover the cost of erecting, on land to be pro- 
vided by the British South Africa Comnany, buildings for the piu^oses of a puolia 
school, or boarding school, or boarding aepartment, with the necessary offices or any 
one or more of these ; provided that the Administrator may reauire that a sufficient 
guarantee shall be furnished by the managers of the school for tne regular payment of 
interest on the amount so advanced. 

Rate of interest. 2- The sum of money SO provided and advanced shall bear interest at the rata 

of £10 per £100 per annum, of which interest one-half shall be paid out of the publie 
funds provided for educational purposes. 
Redemption of 3- After the regular payment of interest for a period of fifteen years, the prin^ 

loan. cipal amount shall be held to nave been redeemed, and the laud and buildings thereon 

shall be vested in the managers of the school, to be held by them in perpetuity for 

educational purposes, and to be subject to the requirements or provisions of any law 

relating to education. 

Earlier repay- 4- Should it be the wish of the managers to pay off the principal sum and 

ment. interest before the expiry of fifteen years, the amount to be refunded at any particular 

date shall be such as shall be then arranged. 
Mortgage of 5- Should the school buildings be on the property of the body whom the 

buildings. managers represent, the owners thereof shall execute in favour of the British South 

Africa Company a first mortgage bond upon such property, which bond shall b& 

discharged when the whole of principal and interest snail have been paid in the 

manner aforesaid. 

Sale of school B- Should it at any time be deemed expedient, or for the benefit of the 

buildingsor lands community, that any school buildings and lands should be sold or otherwise disposed 
of, such sale or disposal may be authorised by the Administrator on such terms and 
conditions as he may deem desirable. 



Order " G." 

Oeneral. 

c tribution 1* ^ often as the managers of any school receiving aid by wa^ of maintence in 

towards*^ rent* o" accordance with these Regulations shall take any building on lease tor school purposes, 

school buildings, ^he Administrator may, if satisfied fix)m the report of the Director that such lease ia 

necessary, and that the rental is fair and reasonable, contribute from the public funds 

towards defraying such rental such sum as he may determine. 
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APPENDIX XVII. 



JfOTES BY W. G. BeNXIE, B.A., DEPUTY INSPECTOR OF SCHOOLS, CaPE CoLONY, AS 

TO Educational Difficulties which have arisen in that State. 



1. The larae area to be dealt with. — This is met by the division of the Colony 
into Circuits, each in charge of an Inspector, who is to a large extent rasponsible for 
the encouragement and departmental control of education in that area. The Inspector 
resides in his Circuit and is expected to make himself fully acquainted with the cir- 
cumstances and needs of its various parts, as well as with all eaucational movements 
taking place in it. As far as possible he visits every school twioe a year, once for the 
annual inspection and once without notice. All matters of importance are referred to 
him by the Department for his report before a decision is come to. 

In certain parts of the Colony where education was particularly backward, a 
considerable impetus was given by educational surveys, conducted by officers of the 
Department who visited farms and settlements, took a census of children of school- 

foing age, chose sites for new schools, and as far Jis possible helped to establish these, 
n other parts, Inspectors have done work of this kind whenever opportunity offered 
and other duties permitted. 

The sympathy and co-operation of the ministers of the various churches in 
starting and maintaining schools were of great assistance, especially before School 
Boards were instituted. 

By means of the Education Gazette, the Superintendent General of Education 
is able to bring his wishes and aims to the notice of every teacher and manager 
-throughout the country. 

2. Diversity of CircuTnstances. — The various Orders of Schools provide 
sufficiently for this. The classification, excluding Special Schools, is as follows : — 

Order A. — UndenominatioTial Public Schools oi the First, Second and Third 
Classes ; in country Third-Class schools an attendance of 10 is allowed as 
a minimum. 

Church Thitxl-Class Schools (also called Mission Schools for white children). 
As the second name implies, these were intended for children of the 
poorer classes and are under denominational control. They were allowed 
only in the larger towns where they did not interfere seriously with unde- 
nominational schools. The number of them cannot increase and tends to 
diminish. 

In all schools of Order A, grants are paid on the pound-for-pound basis. 

Private Farm Schools, in which grants are paid in aid of the teacher's salary 
at the rate of £4 10s. or £3 10s. per child per annum, according as the 
teacher is or is not certificated. A minimum attendance of 5 is required 
and children under five years of age are not counted. No private farm 
school is allowed within three miles of a public school. The farmer pro- 
vides free board and lodging for the teacher, and a schoolroom. 

Poor Schools, in which the Department pays the whole salary, and the 
managers provide free board and lodging or the equivalent in money ; such 
fees as may be collected go towards providing the board and lodging or 
equivalent. 

Besides these Orders there are a few evening schools, industrial schools, 
schools of art, and schools for the blind, deaf and dumb. 

3. Scattered Papulation, — In the northern and north-western parts of Cape 
"Colony this difficulty is especially marked, though it obtains to a less extent in 
.many other districts. It is met partly, though not entirely, (i.) by the establishment 
of private farm schools referred to above ; (ii.) by boarding establishments in con- 
nection with public schools ; and (iii.) by boarding grants of £12 or £18 for children 
whose parents are certified by the Magistrate to be in need of such assistance. These 
boarding grants are available for pupils going to school boarding houses, or going to 
5tay with approved families in the neighbourhood of public schools. 

At one time "Circuit Schools" were tried. In these the teacher taught 
alternately in one place and then in another. They were little used and have been 
given up. 
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Under the School Board Act of 1905, Boards are allowed to incur expense for 
the transport of children to and from school daily, but so far the difficulty ot makings 
suitable arrangements and the expense involved have prevented Boards from using 
this permission to any great extent. 

The provisions mentioned allow most of the children in the country to get to 
school for a longer or shorter period, if their parents are willing to make any effort. 
There are some, however, especially in the remoter and more rugged parts of the 
Colony, who could only be eaucated by being taken away from homo and being kept 
and educated entirely by the Government; the question of expense and other 
difficulties connected with such an arrangement prevent its being brought within the 
range of practical politics, at least at present. 

4. Floating Population. — This problem presents itself chiefly among the river- 
diggers on the Vaal and the bush-workers in the Knysna and other forest areas. No 
special provision is made for these, and the only way to deal with them is to make 
schools follow the population as far as possible. 

5. Diversity of Nationality. — Only in the large seaport towns, in Kimberley, 
and around King William's Town is the proportion of foreigners very marked Cape 
Town has a Hebrew public school and King William's Town has some German schools^ 
but, as far as I am aware, no other institutions for foreigners exist under the Depart- 
naent. Where children do come to school knowing no English, teachers report that 
they soon pick up the language from their teachers and companions. 

In many schools the bilingual difficulty — Dutch and English — exists. To meet 
this, English-speaking teachers are giving more attention to learning Dutch, and 
pupil teachers are advised to study this language during their training. 

6. Apathy of Parents. — Before the Act of 1905, the only means of dealing with 
this evil was that of indirect influence. Inspectors, ministers of religion, and teachers 
had to do whatever they could to educate public opinion as to the value of education,, 
and to bring influence to bear on special cases. The system of local control has all 
along been an efficient factor in increasing local interest. The Department also brings 
all possible pressure to bear on staff' and managers to secure increased attendances^ 
Explanations are called for, and in some cases grants are reduced, where schools show 
a marked fall in numbers. 

By these means much has been accomplished, but more remains to be done 
In 1906, the Supt. General estimated that 27 per cent, of the white children of school- 
going age were not attending school. Of this number many live on remote farms, 
though of these a certain proportion will get some schooling at one time or another. 
But even in towns and villages are to be found children wnose parents will not avail 
themselves of the schools provided. 

The School Board Act of 1905 makes provision for the application of compulsory 
education after a certain period. This period has now elapsed, and a number of School 
Boards have applied to have the compulsory clauses enforced in their districts. This^ 
will probably oe done before long. 

7. Teachers. — Wherever it is possible, certificated teachers are required by the 
Department, but, as the supply has always been very much less than the demand, it 
has not been nossible to make a hard and fast rule. To increase the supply, much 
attention has oeen ^ven to the training of teachers in the Colony. There are in 
operation three training colleges, and a pupil teachers' centre in Cape Town, while 
a large number of pupil teachers receive training in public schools. Pupil teacher 
grants of £12, £16, and £20 per annum are made for tne three years respectively, and 
grants of £24 and £40 for those who go on to prepare for the Kindergarten and the 
Second-Class Certificates, on condition that the recipients teach for at least two years- 
in schools under the Department. 

In addition to this system of training, acting teachers are provided with 
vacation courses of lectures by experts on the teaching of the various school subjects. 
These lectures are provided by the Department without cost to the teachers, except 
the cost of board, and have done much to improve the quality of the work m 
elementary schools. 

Steady pressure ]& brought to bear upon all acting teachers who have no 
certificate to induce them to qualify for this eitter by attendance at a training college^ 
by private study, or by attendance at a vacation course ot lectures. 

In the last few years much has been done to improve the position of teachers,, 
especially as regards salary, and there has been a corresponding improvement in the 
quality of teachers commg forward. 
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After five years' continuous and meritorious service, a teacher has the privilege 
of being put on the Good Service List, which carries with it a bonus of 25 per cent, 
and more of the grant, and also a pension on attaining the age of sixty, after fifteeu 
years of service. 

8. Cla^s Prejudices. — These are not recognised formally by legislation, but in 
practice many towns, and all the larger ones, have other and cheaper schools besides 
the high or fiVst-class public school; e.g. Bedford, Adelaide, and Fort Beaufort, to^vns 
of 2,000 or 3,000 inhabitants, have each a poor school in addition to the first- class 
school; Graharastown, with 13,000 inhabitants, has six denominational hisfh schools, a 
Government high school, a first-class school for girls, five Church third-class schools, 
and two elementary undenominational schools. Accordingly, parents in such towns 
have generally two or more grades of schools from which to select. 

9. Secondary Education. — Up to 1899 secondary education was chiefly carried 
on in first-class public schools and in denominational secondary schools. *Ine first- 
class schools were steadily improved and made more efficient, until in that year all 
first-class schools having permanent classes of fair size preparing for the school higher 
and matriculation, and having a suitable staff and accommodation, were graded as 
high schools, and a syllabus of secondary work, dovetailed into the code for elementary 
schools, was issued. • Since that time the hiffh school system has been greatly developed. 
From time to time, first-class schools, whicn reach the necessary standard of efficiency 
and numbers in the upper classes, are added to the list of high schools, so that 
principals and managers of first-class schools have a goal to aim at, and a strong 
stimulus towards efficiency. 

The result is that secondary education is coming more and more under 
Government control. At the Matriculation Examination of ] 906, of 529 successful 
candidates from Cape Colony, 329 came from Government high schools and 97 from 
other public schools ; high school candidates won 20 out of 22 open exhibitions and 
84 per cent, of all the places in the first class. 

Secondary schools receive aid on the pound-for-pound system, as other public 
schools do. 

W. G. Bennie. 




System in Natal. — Method in which Difficulties referred to in Section 3 

have been treated. 



The underlying principle of the system of education in Natal is that the State 
is wholly responsible for the primary education of its child population. About two- 
thirds of the European children are educated solely by the State, and the education of 
the remainder is carried out by denominational and private bodies subsidised by 
Government. 

The substitution of Government schools for subsidised schools has augmented 
the public expenditure on education, but the public recognise the advantages of schools 
managed entirely by the State, and local school committees are only too willing to 
hand over their responsibilities to the Education Department, while the additioniJ 
expenditure is considered to be amply justified by the increased efficiency. 

With regard to the special difficulties referred to in the Committee's Report 
(Section 3) the Secretary of the Education Department of Natal writes: — 

" I may say that the difficulties arising from (1) the question of large area, 
(2) diversity of local circumstances, and (3) scattered and floating population, 
are dealt with by this Department by 

"(a) provision of resident District Inspectors to minimise travelling; 

" (b) subsidising by Government grants of small farm schools with an 
attendance of two or three to twelve ; 

"(c) the subsidising of lai^e schools on the basis of the average 
attendance ; 

" (d) provision of Government schools wherever there is a fixed population; 
and where an average attendance of at least 60 children can be maintained. 

" To meet the difficulty arising from the diversity of nationality of the 
children, Gt)vemment provides separate schools for (a) Europeans (b) Indians, 
(c) coloured children, and subsidises schools for (a) Europeans, (b) Natives, 
(c) Indians, and (d) coloured children. 
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Apathy of Parents. — " As far as Natal is concerned, very little difficulty 
arises from any want of inclination on the part of parents to secure education 
for their children. The question of a Compulsory Education Act has been con- 
sidered b^ the Government from time to time, but it is felt that, taking into 
consideration the great cost of providing the necessary machinery, and the small 
percentage of children who do not attend school, legislation is not necessary. To 
stimulate attendance at schools the Government gives several scholarships and 
bursaries." 

Teachers. — "With reference to the question of obtaining and retaining 
competent teachers, no great difficulty has oeen experienced by this Department 
so far. Formerly trained teachers were freely imported at the public cost, but 
now that training classes for teachers have been established by the Government 
in Pietermaritzburg and Durban, nearly as many teachers as are required are 
being trained in the Colony. In addition to this, the Department receives many 
applications from trained teachers who come to South Africa at their own expense. 
The whole question appears to be largely a matter of sjilary." 



System in Orange River Colony. — Method in which Difficulties referred 

to have been treated there. 



The Director of Education for the Orange River Colony, in the course of a 
letter which he has addressed to the Committee, makes the following remarks : — 

" The problems mentioned are present to a large extent in this Colony, 
though I must say that, generally speaking, we find that parents are far from 

apathetic and shew a very commendable desire for increased facilities 

I may add that in attempting to provide education for the bulk of the child 
population in the country districts the Department has established schools in the 
larger centres first, and is of opinion that more satisfactory results are obtained 
in central schools with at least two teachers than in a multiplicity of smaller 
schools. A scheme of transporting children to these centres is being attempted 
and it is hoped that this will form a partial solution of a difficulty that cannot be 
altogether overcome. 

" With regard to the supply of competent teachers, particularly for country 
schools, the only remedies seem to be to make the profession more attractive by 
instituting a scale of salaries, a good service allowance, or pension act, or both, 
and the establishment of a normal training school to provide locally a continual 
supply of trained teachers. 

" It is also found necessary to move schools from place to place more 
frequently than in more settled countries, but I imagine that the population here 
is more stationary than is the case in Rhodesia." 

The following statements bearing on the matter are extracted from the last 
iReport of the Director of Education (year ending June 30th, 1907). 

Large area to be dealt with. — " The difficulties of the problem will be 
better understood if a comparison be made in this respect between England and 
the Orange River Colony, which are practically of the same size. There are no 
large stretches of waste land in the Orange River Colony. It is all inhabited, though 
inhabited very sparsely, and in endeavouring to grasp the situation one must 
bear this fact in mind. The law of this Colony makes education compulsory 
within two miles of a school, but owing to the limited number of schools, that 
means that only about five per cent, of the. area of the Colony is under com- 
pulsory education, while on tne same basis the whole of the area of England 
would come under the operation of the compulsory law." 

Scattered nature of population, — "As regards the majority of country 
schools, the Department has nad to depend upon the assistance of the farmers, 
who have provided buildings of a more or less temporary character for a small 
rent. This can be looked upon, of course, as only a temporary arrangement, as 
it is essential, in a well-regulated system, that the Government should have sites 
and buildings which will serve the immediate neighbourhood without being 
dependent upon the varying moods bf the farmer." 

Diversity of nationalities of the children. — " The question of language also 
created serious difficulties. Under the Treaty of Vereeniging, it was stipulated 
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that the Dutch language should be taught in schools where the parents desired 

it It has to be reraemberea that in most cases Dutch is the mother 

tongue of the pupil, and that English has to be learned as a foreign language. It 
has been founa in practice that the use of English as the medium compensates 
to a certain extent for the fact that Dutch is in most cases the language of the 
playground and of the home, and the standard of attainment in each language is 
thus approximately the same." 

Difficulty of securing and keeping teachers. — " One of the greatest difficul- 
ties which has had to be faced is the inadequate supply of traineaor experienced 
teachers. During the camp school days and after the declaration of peace, it 
became necessary to import a considerable number of teachers from oversea, 
and the influence of these teachers on the work of the schools has been very 
great. It was felt, however, that this was only a temporary expedient, and, under 
the direction of Mr. Sargant, a normal school was established in Bloemfontein, 
at which the young men and women of the Colony itself should be trained for 

service in its schools I regret, however, to state that very few male 

candidates have come forward, and the few that have competed have, as a rule, 
been somewhat deficient in scholastic attainments. I fear that this condition of 
things will continue to exist until the remuneration and the status of the teaching 
profession are made more in keeping with the responsibilities of the office. I 

trust that provision will soon be made for a pension fund for teachers 

The Department has prepared a scheme under which the teachers from the 
country schools are brought into a district town school for a week or two. There 
they receive special instruction from the Inspector and others as to the work of 
their schools, and they are made to watch the methods of well-qualified teachers 

in the central school The more I watch the working of a system the 

more I come to realise that the teacher is the school and the school the teacher. 
Where a well-educated, intelligent and energetic teacher is in charge, his 
personality dominates the whole school, and good results are invariably obtained. 
The best system is, accordingly, the system which attracts and retains the best 
teachers. It cannot as a consequence be sufficiently impressed upon the 
community that no effort should be spared to improve the position and status of 
the teacher. The salaries of our teachers are, as a rule, too low. If a high 
standard of education is to be maintained throughout the Colony, good teachers 
must be secured, they must be well paid and their positions must oe reasonably 
secure and rendered mdependent of the intrigues and petty jealousies which may 
arise in the localities in which they perform their duties. I trust, accordingly, 
that no change will take place in the existing arrangements by which the appomt- 
ment and dismissal of teachers finally rest with the Government, and the teachers 
are in the main the servants of the State." 
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APPENDIX XVIII. 



Kecommendations for dealing with Immediate Questions in different 
districts of southern rhodesia. 



fTmtoii.— The American School buildings, with certain modifications, would be 
suitable for the new undenominational school. Both the American Mission and the 
authorities of the Public School would agree to consolidation, and negotiations might 
be at once opened with a view to eflFecting the change. 

Saliabury. — The existing Public School building could be utilized either for 
the primary school or for the preparatory school in connection with the first of the 
alternative schemes for secondary education. In either case somewhat extensive 
alterations and additions would be necessary. 

Bxdawayo. — There is no building here which would be suitable for a primary 
school. Boardmg facilities could be provided immediately by renting houses and 
approved householders might be selected for private boarders. All Church school 
authorities should be approached and offered the opportunity of merging their 
schools into an undenominational school under Government management, with 
advisory local board. Existing boarding houses could be retained for the present. 
Failing a favourable response, the Government should erect suitable buildmgs for 
primary school, leaving the erection of boarding houses for future consideration. 

Owdo. — The Convent authorities should be invited to send their pupils to the 
Public School as a condition of retaining their boarding grants. If they refuse, board- 
ing facilities should be arranged by hiring a house or selecting families. The present 
Public School building should be improved, and parents invited to form an Advisory 
Council. The idea is to make the boarding facilities at Gwelo sufficiently attractive to 
dispense with the necessity of providing boarding facilities at Que Que and Selukwe. 

Eben-liaizer. — The Education Department should arrange to treat this as a 
farm school. 

Selukwe. — A building required for elementary school ; steps should be taken to 
form a Council. Boarding house should not be provided ; but boarding grant may be 
claimed by approved families taking in boarders. 

Qiie Que. — Same remarks as under Selukwe. 

Victon^ia. — A school building required with boarding accommodation; or 
boarding arrangements might be made with selected families. 

Melsetter. — A school building required with boarding accommodation. 

Penhalonga. — A school building required, but no necessity for providing 
boarding house because of proximity to Umtali. 

Enkeldoom. — A school building required, with boarding accommodation unless 
arrangements can be made with private families. 

In addition to the abovenamed centres, evidence was given as to the necessity 
for schools at the following : — 

Hartley, Blinkwater, 

Mazoe, N. and S. Melsetter, 

Wanderer Mine, Driehoek, 

Figtree, Golden Valley Mine, 

Essexvale, Gutooma Sidmg. 

Many of these are being dealt with by the Department, ana the Committee, in the 
absence of further information, are unable to offer any advice which could assist the 
Department. 

Plumtree. — As this school exists for the benefit of a special class and is main- 
tained by an arrangement between the Railway Company, tne Government and the 
Church of Englanawith satisfactory results, the Committee do not consider that any 
change should at present be made. 
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